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AT CHURCH.—[See next Pace.] 











A WEDDING SONG. 
I satp, My heart, now let us sing a song 
For a fair lady on her wedding day, 
Some solemn hymn, or pretty roundelay, 
That shall be with her as she goes along 
To meet her joy, and for her happy feet 
Shall make a pleasant music, low and sweet. 


Then said my heart, It is right bold of thee 
To think that any song that we could sing 
Would for this lady be an offering 

Meet for such gladness as hers needs must be, 
What time she goes to don her bridal ring, 
And her own heart makes sweetest carolling. 


And so it is that with my lute unstrung, 
Lady, I come to greet thy wedding day ; 
But once, methinks, I heard a poet say, 
The sweetest songs remain for aye unsung. 
So mine, unsung, at thy dear feet I lay, 
And with a “Peace be with you!” go my way. 





AT CHURCH. 
See illustration on front page. 

I N this graphic picture the artist has delineated 

a group of Breton peasants, arrayed in their 
Sunday best, in attendance on Divine service. The 
toil-worn, rugged countenances of the elders form 
a fine study in contrast with the placid but earnest 
countenances of the younger listeners. The most 
striking figure among the villagers is the honest, 
hard-working woman, with clean white cap and 
bare arms, whose stern, strongly outlined features 
show how completely she is absorbed in the words 
of the speaker. Her younger companion, who has 
evidently bestowed a little more thought on her 
dress, is none the less intent—unlike their neigh- 
hor, who, overcome by weariness, has fallen asleep 
on the shoulder of the one beside her, to the hor- 
ror of the observant occupants of the next pew. 
Behind them sits a sturdy farmer, engrossed in 
the study of his prayer-book. The picture is filled 
with the Sabbath peace which sheds its benign 
influence alike on these humble worshippers and 
the lordly occupants of softly cushioned pews in 
gorgeous cathedrals. 
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BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the extraordinary demands 
of new subscribers, the back numbers of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, Bazar, 
and YouNG PropLe are for the present 
entirely out of stock. Subscribers who 
have ordered back numbers of these 
periodicals will receive them as soon as 
they can be reprinted. 

Ya With the Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
Sor Fanuary 24 will be issued No. 11 of HARPER'S 
YOUNG PEOPLE, a beautiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
a great variety of interesting reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE JZ. 12, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of UARPER’Ss WEEKLY for 
Fanuary 31. 


NCE in a while we meet with women 
who really seem to have escaped from 

the bond and thrall of their kind. They 
can drive a horse. Not only that, but they 
ean harness him. And not only that, but, 
if put to the pinch, they can take the entire 
eare of him, and not handle him at arms- 
length either, but familiarily and easily as 
if he were a kitten, without constant re- 
membrance that he has teeth for the sole 
purpose of biting them, and heels made for 
nothing else but kicking. There is a capa- 
ble woman. She is independent of man. 
She waits on no one’s pleasure. She begs 
and cringes and is servilely polite for the 
sake of a favor to none. If there is no man 
handy, no man who can leave his work for 
her uses conveniently, she goes and does 
the thing herself, claps on the harness and 
claps in the horse, and is off about her busi- 
ness or her anmusement, with no one to say 
her nay. That which, by submitting to the 
trouble of subduing and training her natural 
timidity, she has gained, is something really 
almost inestimable, in the comfort that the 
nag affords her, the excursions within her 
choice, the freedom and the variety brought 
into her daily life. When left alone in the 
vehicle, no horse looks round in that woman’s 
face, and remarking to himself apparently 
that “it is only she,” proceeds to tangle 
the reins, and snarl the traces, and get the 
breeching where the collar ought to be, or 
other antics as generally impossible; no 
horse starts off lame with her, in hopes of 
loafing all the way; no‘horse dares to make 
the motion of taking the bit between his 
teeth if she holds the reins—he knows she 
has the bit between hers. That woman 
has, in fact, the freedom of the continent, 
of the round earth, one might say, when 





Behring Straits are frozen over so that she 
can drive across, for nothing but death and 
a lack of oats can interfere between her 
and any hostelry at which she chooses to 
put up. 

Although there are more of this order of 
women in the world than one would think, 
yet among the whole multitude of married 
and single they are but few. To see the 
ordinary woman drive is to assist at an ex- 
periment in torture; the arms jerk in and 
out with as steady a motion as the fall of 
the animal’s foot; first one rein pulls, and 
then another; a tender mouth in any beast 
is ruined; a comfortable action is so broken 
that the good horse acquires more gaits, as 
some one has said, than the city of Thebes 
itself; and the driver, sitting far forward, 
with a terrible eagerness in her eye, espe- 
cially if another team is coming, if there is 
a hill to descend, or if there is any likeli- 
hood of being obliged to turn about, looms 
on the sight like the vision the poet saw: 

“Most awfully intent, 
The driver of those steeds is forward bent, 
And seems to listen” 

to the voice of fate itself, it may be, prophe- 
sying overthrow and death if the wheel de- 
viate one line from the straight one, while 
ever and anon a fearful phantom looks over 
her shoulder of that horse down, and she 
herself sitting on his poor head, and the 
shuddering, heaving bulk suddenly at last 
shaking her off, and rising over her, a night- 
mare, if if were not in the day. To the 
apprehension of these women the horse par- 
takes somewhat of the awe-inspiring qual- 
ity of him with whom they are most associ- 
ated; a portion of the power and authority 
of man himself surrounds him; he is, in 
fact, a sort of centaur; they endow him, in 
their mind’s eye, with an intelligence and 
with a commanding spirit that might belong 
to some mysterious hippogriff; and they 
feel when they hold the reins that the 
creature obeys as if they had not anything 
half so gentle as Pegasus in harness, but the 
horses of Achilles, or the steeds that Phae- 
ton failed to drive. To them every horse is 
the superb and appalling creature that Jon 
describes, whose neck is clothed with thun- 
der; and in reality that extra strength and 
power of the beast, which he never uses, and 
of which he is unconscious, is the thing that 
they always expect to assert itself. 

But the woman to whom a horse is but a 
beast of burden, an intelligence entirely 
subject to her own, a thing to be well treat- 
ed, a servant to be considered, the possessor 
of no mysterious attributes or of no ma- 
levolent inspiration, but to be saddled and 
bridled without any more concern than one 
has in making a bed—that woman has 
made life infinitely more convenient and 
comfortable than it was before, has created 
for herself and her companions a thousand 
independent pleasures, has enlarged her 
sphere almost as much as wings could do it, 
and is mistress of the situation in two-thirds 
of those cases where other women are “in 
the hands of their friends.” 





AN UNNECESSARY TRIBULA- 
TION. 


T might be said, as arather general truth, 
that the woes of all young housekeepers 
begin with the table. The husband, who, 
stirring about in the world, with business, 
with exercise, with close work either of body 
or brain, or even with the mere walk home to 
dinner, if he is a healthy man, has a hearty 
appetite, and if he is an unhealthy one, has 
a capricious and troublesome appetite, and 
in either case is going to expect a reasonable 
dinner, and one of the sort to which he is al- 
ready accustomed. And if he can not have 
it, he would be more than human should no 
sign of his disappointment be recognized. 
If the beef is dry as a chip, or the veal runs 
a red gravy, if the potatoes are all undone, 
if the squash is a watery slush, the onions 
strong and dark, if no meat and no vegeta- 
ble is what it should be, and no dessert quite 
right, the man who furnished the substance 
so ruined in the preparation is not saying 
too much in saying that he regrets the cir- 
cumstance. He need say no more; for usu- 
ally, let the expression of regret be never so 
mild, the young housekeeper, who is wound- 
ed in her vanity, and wounded, presumably, 
also in her desire to please, and in the fail- 
ure of the effort, will be tolerably sure to 
display a little pique; and if the husband 
laughs at the pique, he enrages it; and if he 
retorts upon that, the gage is flung down, 
and the first skirmish takes place. 

But why should any such miserable af- 
fair be allowed to rise and create disturb- 
ance where otherwise there might never be 
a ripple? Whose fault is it that the sub- 
stance is wasted, the dinner ruined, the ta- 
ble on the whole a failure, the cooking good 
for nothing? Of course one is led to an- 
swer at once that it is the fault of the wo- 
man who has undertaken to do work for 
which she is incompetent, and for which 
she must have known she was incompetent. 
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But the truth is she did not know that in 
one-half the cases. She either has seen 
cooking done so easily and well that she 
thought it came by nature, and could be 
done by any who chose to turn a hand to it, 
or else she has been accustomed to such slip- 
shod ways at home that she never thought 
of her husband’s being used to anything 
better; and in either event we fear it must 
be said that the fault is the fault of her 
mother, or of the woman, whoever that may 
be, that has had her rearing in charge. 

In too many instances this first trouble in 
the new household arises from the inatten- 
tion of that mother, who, although she may 
know how to work well when she thinks it 
worth while, and may have taught her 
daughter all she knows, yet does not regard 
home and the family as always deserving of 
her best, and so accustoms them to the slat- 
ternly service or the neglectful cooking. It 
is too troublesome to stone the raisins when 
the family are only by themselves—one day 
the daughter forgets that raisins ought to be 
stoned. It is equally troublesome to broil 
the steak, and save it from flame and smoke 
—the daughter of the woman who thinks so 
always fries steak. It isn’t worth while 
wasting an egg on the coffee when there is 
no company—the girl hardly remembers any 
coffee with other taste than that of the salty 
bitter of the fish-skin used to “settle” it. It 
is easier to buy a few pickles and a little 
catsup than it is to make them; easier still 
to go without them—the daughter, unaccus- 
tomed to the usual traits of the accomplish- 
ed and capable housekeeper, feels herself 
a martyr to the appetites of man when her 
husband remarks that it would be a good 
plan to make their own pickles in the fall, 
and he should like some “stuffed peppers.” 
In brief, whatever her mother did not do, 
that she feels should not be demanded of 
her. If her mother’s baked beans were 
stewed bullets, she can not fancy why any- 
body should want beans cooked all day, and 
cooked differently. If her mother never 
strained the pea soup, but had it set on as 
it came from the fire, a sad day is hers when 
her husband asks for a dish of pea soup for 
next day’s dinner, and gets his watery por- 
tion with its sediment at bottom and its 
seum atop. If her mother’s biscuit were 
always streaked with saleratus and heavy 
with lard, she would regard rolls white and 
light as newly fallen snow as something be- 
longing to the households of princes, to the 
King of France’s kitchen, but not to be 
freely eaten by common folks. If the moth- 
er thought it a pity there was any such 
thing as eating, that the brushing of the 
cloth was a great waste of time, that din- 
ner was to be regarded only as something 
like the stopping of a steamer to “ wood up,” 
it is then most probable that the daughter 
will think so too, and will feel badly used and 
tyrannized over, and declare that men think 
only of eating and drinking, if her husband 
is of a different opinion, likes his food deli- 
cately cooked, and his table well appointed, 
and considers dinner as an affair of the lab- 
oratory, not altogether the taking on board 
of fuel, but the result of chemical analysis 
and scientific decisions as to what is best 
for the body, and so, in its reaction, for the 
brain. 

Not, it need be understood, that men are 
never gluttonous, or that they do not fre- 
quently eat more than they need or than is 
good for them; that they do not often let 
their thoughts dwell too much on the agree- 
able satisfaction of the gustatory nerves and 
craving stomach, which grows more crav- 
ing by indulgence; nor that there is not a 
great deal of animalism, if not humbug, in all 
the talk concerning advanced cookery, and 
the pitch of a nation’s civilization and re- 
finement being regulated by the point reach- 
ed in its cookery, because the “ boiling-point” 
is the test of the reach of savages and canni- 
bals in that line. But that some men do 
wrong is no reason that every woman should 
not do right; and right and justice, not only 
to the husband who provides, but to the 
universe, to the sun and rain and earth that 
produce the things used, demand that the 
food should be properly cooked, not accord- 
ing to new-fangled notions necessarily, but 
according to the received opinion of the civ- 
ilized world regarding that propriety. 

The mother who remembers that the re- 
union of the family always takes place at 
the table; that it is the one place where 
all are tolerably sure to be together; that 
palatable dishes, temptingly presented, tend 
to the promotion of pleasure on such occa- 
sions, and so to the production of cheerful- 
ness, of light and genial conversation, of 
good digestion, and of sunny dispositions ; 
that both body and soul are strengthened 
and refreshed by fitting food; and that in 
contentment with it and enjoyment over it 
it is better assimilated and put to use—that 
good mother’s table will always be a bright 
and delightful object, where no food is 
wasted by bad cookery, no time and temper 
saved by hurriedly bolting unsavory mor- 
sels, no sour looks met by sharp replies, and 





the first troubles of her daughter’s married 
life will not proceed from ignorance and dis- 
use of the finer parts of simple cookery and 
table service. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresPonDENT. ] 
Wasutnaton, January, 1880. 

HE close of the past year and decade, and the 
opening of the present one, were alike brill- 
iant in society at the nation’s capital. The weath- 
er, which was perfect, added much to the splen- 
dor of New-Year’s Day. Our broad streets, flood- 
ed with sunshine, glittered with innumerable gold- 
bedecked uniforms. All officers of the army and 
navy call in full dress at the White House at noon 
on New-Year, and afterward at the residences of 
prominent officials, and on their own acquaint- 
ances. The members of foreign legations from 
European nations, as also the gentlemen repre- 
senting Japan, and all save two of the Chinese 
embassy, wear the court dresses of their respect- 
ive countries. The two exceptions in the Chinese 
legation are the associate minister, Mr. Yung Wing 
(who, as a special favor, is permitted by his gov- 
ernment to wear the dress of an American citi- 
zen), and Mr, Bartlett, the American secretary of 
legation. Mr. Wing, who is a graduate of Yale, 
and has resided in Hartford or New Haven for 
the greater portion of twenty-five years, married 

a New England lady, a niece of Mr. Bartlett. 

The court dresses of the foreigners are mostly 
of dark cloth wrought in gold, but some wear 
vests of brighter colors, and the Russian minis- 
ter wears a black velvet sack-coat fairly covered 
with silver embroidery. The pantaloons are fine 
white cloth with a gold stripe up either side. 
Many consider the uniform worn by Baron Ernst 
Mayr, the minister from Austria-Hungary—who, 
having been appointed here only last May, made 
his first appearance at a New-Year reception in 
this city on this occasion—the handsomest seen. 
It is that of a Hungarian hussar, and is heavily 
embroidered in gold. He looks young, is un- 
married, and quite handsome. On New-Year all 
the gentlemen of the legations wear all the or- 
ders and decorations which have been bestow- 
ed upon them by different courts. Sir Edward 
Thornton, with his richly embroidered uniform, 
wears the scarlet collar of a Knight Commander 
of the Bath. He has precedence of all the other 
ministers, having been appointed earlier than any 
other now here. 

Of the ladies at the White House New-Year 
the most superb dresses were worn by Mrs. Hayes, 
and Madame Dardon (also an Ohio lady), whose 
husband is minister from Guatemala and Salva- 
dor. The former wore the very richest quality 
of white brocaded satin wrought with gold threads 
in Marshal Neil rose-buds. The waist and long 
square train were cut in one of this material, 
which fell back on either side from a petticoat 
of plain white satin garnished with folds of the 
same, alternating with rows of gold and pearl- 
beaded fringe. Up each side was a broad band 
of gold embroidery. The waist was cut V-shape 
in front, and filled with tulle. The sleeves were 
duchesse lace and Brussels net, embroidered in 
pearls. In her black hair, simply arranged and 
parted in the middle, was a large silver comb. 
On the neck glittered the diamond setting of a 
cameo pendant, on which is a bust of the Presi- 
dent. 

Madame Dardon’s dress, of the richest Lyons 
velvet, sapphire blue, had a long court train, high 
waist, and Marie Antoinette sleeves. The petti- 
coat was of the same shade of satin, and the 
whole was trimmed with very wide passementerie, 
matching in shade, and glittering with blue cut 
jet. This trimming ornamented either side of the 
petticoat and the back of the train, and tassels to 
match were arranged across the front. The neck 
and sleeves were finished with duchesse lace. A 
white satin hat, embroidered in pearls and trimmed 
with white plumes, was worn with this toilette. 

An entertainment in which readers of the Bazar 
are sure to take an interest, from its novelty and 
the sentiment with which it was endowed, oc- 
curred on the 27th ult., the occasion being Mr. 
W. W. Corcoran’s eighty-first birthday. He held 
an informal but a very large reception at the 
Louise Home, the institution he has raised up 
as a memorial to his wife and daughter, and which 
bears the Christian name of both. In their name 
he gives a home to refined and educated women 
who have experienced a reverse of fortune. La- 
dies from Northern as well as Southern States are 
there as his honored guests. Among them there 
are now two ladies from Pennsylvania — Mrs. 
Winslow, whose husband was a Massachusetts 
clergyman, and Miss Cottringer, who was a belle 
here in Monroe’s administration. Two sisters of 
the latter, and Miss Young, of Pennsylvania, were 
there, but are now dead. Mrs. Semple, President 
Tyler’s daughter, is an inmate of the Home, but 
was indisposed and could not attend the party. 
She was at one time the presiding lady of the 
White House. The widow of Commodore Lynch, 
the author of the Dead Sea Explorations, is also 
at the Home. The thirty-five inmates appear 
very happy, and by no means imbittered by loss 
of fortune. 

Respect for Mr. Corcoran’s age and benevolence 
was manifested by the nature of the assemblage. 
It included representatives of “the powers that 
be, and the powers that have been,” and of those 
nearly concerned in the last war, both Northern 
and Southern ladies and gentlemen taking part. 
General Sherman and his daughter and Mrs. 
Hayes held pleasant converse with Stonewall 
Jackson’s widow and daughter, who were visiting 
the city then, and with members of other promi- 
nent Confederates’ families. Secretary Evarts and 
his daughters, and Justice Strong, of the Supreme 
Court, and his wife and daughter; Senator Ran- 
dolph, wife and daughter; Senator Bayard and 
daughter ; Senator and Mrs. Beck ; Senator Davis, 
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of West Virginia; Admiral Dahlgren’s widow; 
Admiral Wilkes’s daughter; Mrs. Montgomery 
and her daughter (the sister of Representative 
Randall Gibson’s wife); Dr. Elliott, rector of As- 
cension Church, which Mr. Corcoran attends, and 
to which he has given over $80,000; Mr. An- 
drews, the artist, and his wife; Representative 
Claflin’s wife and niece, from Boston; Judge Al- 
dis; Chief Justice Drake, of the Court of Claims ; 
and many others, of differing political creeds, and 
from all parts of the country, joined cordially in 
the common desire to show honor to the record 
of an upright man. 

The guests assembled before nine o’clock, and 
left shortly after ten, first having partaken of a 
supper. Mrs. Ogle Tayloe, the president of the 
Board of Lady Visitors, could not attend, as her 
aunt, Mrs. Warren, of Troy, the mother of Mrs. 
Pratt McKean and Mrs. Ingersoll, of Philadel- 
phia, died last week, aged ninety. Another lady 
on the same board is the widow of Commodore 
Kennon and a great-granddaughter of Martha 
Washington, a niece of George Washington Parke 
Custis. 

Thus the present day seemed linked with the 
heroes who established our republic, and all 
stages of its history seemed represented. Mean- 
time, in another part of the city, in the house 
built by a hero of the past, Commodore Decatur, 
a reception was being held by a hero of to-day, 
General Grant, and his wife, at the residence 
of General Beale, formerly of Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. The members of the diplomatic corps, 
both ladies and gentlemen, divided the evening 
between this and the customary Saturday even- 
ing reception at Secretary Evarts’s residence, 
where his wife and some of his daughters re- 
ceived while he and others of the family were at 
the Louise Home. Others also named above as 
attending Mr. Corcoran’s reception calle? later 
on General and Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Free Grant, 
as also did a number of their old friends, includ- 
ing General Sherman and daughter, General Van 
Vliet, General and Mrs. Hunter, Dr. and Mrs, 
Loring, Colonel Benjamin and his wife, Secretary 
Fish’s daughter. It was a very informal enter- 
tainment, few being specially invited. It was 
the express desire of General and Mrs. Grant that 
they should have no formal ceremonies during 
their visit here. Mrs. Grant said, however, she 
had seen nearly all her old friends, and was de- 
lighted with her visit. She and Mrs. Fred Grant, 
accompanied by the ex-President, called on Mrs. 
Hayes, and in the afternoon the latter returned 
the visit. Mrs. Grant and her daughter-in-law 
and Mrs. and Miss Beale received numerous calls 
between 1 and 3 p.m., when they were obliged to 
leave the parlor, to rest before attending the din- 
ner at Hon. Levi Merion’s residence. Colonel 
and Mrs. Fred Grant and his brother Ulysses 
went later in. the evening to thie second reception 
and German given by the Army and Navy Club, 
and Mrs. Fred Grant led the German, with Mr. 
Slack, of the navy, and Mr. Davenport also led, 
with Miss McClellan, daughter of General Me- 
Clellan. There were nearly a hundred couples in 
the dance, and it was considered one of the pret- 
tiest entertainments of the kind ever given here. 
Admiral Worden’s wife received the guests for 
the gentlemen, and nearly all who add interest to 
our social gatherings attended. The programme 
between 8 and 11] p.m. included both round and 
square dances. The German began at eleven 
o'clock, and continued until a late hour. Gen- 
eral (now Governor) McClellan’s daughter, of 
New Jersey, is much admired here this season— 
her first in Washington. She is a blonde, and 
very pretty. She usually dresses in white, and 
lately wore a charming combination of white silk 
and gauze. 





DRESS BONNETS. 
MPORTATIONS of Parisian millinery at mid- 
winter are composed almost altogether of 
dress bonnets. For these creamy white is pre- 
ferred to any light tint, as it may be worn with 
dresses of almost any color, and the trimmings, 
if not entirely of white, are of the cashmere col- 
ors that readily adapt themselves to various toi- 
lettes, or else flowers of several different colors 
are provided for the garniture. One long white 
ostrich plume, or else some white marabouts in 
a cluster, are on most white bonnets, and the col- 
or is given by adding two or three humming-birds 
with tints as brilliant as if made of precious 
stones, and perhaps bits of tinsel in cashmere 
colors are used to tip the feathers. What is call- 
ed white jet, and is really very glistening white 
beads, is also used on white bonnets, and is par- 
ticularly effective when sewed on white Spanish 
lace. Satin and the fine plush known as satin 
antique are the most fashionable materials for 
white bonnets, though occasionally velvet is used, 
and especially the repped velvet known as royale. 
Sometimes the crown only is of satin antique, 
and the brim is formed entirely of white jet, or 
else of Spanish lace and white jet. The small 
close shapes have proved to be the favorite for 
winter bonnets. Those with close fronts are most 
generally becoming, but there is a shape with 
slightly scooped brim that is very elegant. The 
large front scooped Directoires are very pictur- 
esque for young ladies, but they make any face 
look older than it need, and thus far have not 
been successful except for summer bonnets that 
are worn out of town. Soft crowns are very 
much used on close cottage bonnets, and one very 
fashionable style, known as the Prince of Wales 
bonnet, has a box-pleated crown caught together 
in the centre by a riveted jet butterfly which holds 
three ostrich feathers that curl forward to the 
brim, and form the only trimming except two large 
gold knobs or pins that are stuck in the right side 
of the brim. This is very handsome on either 
white or black satin bonnets. Ladies who have 
economical intentions buy, thus late in the sea- 
son, handsome jetted bonnets, or else black satin 





trimmed with jet lace, as these will be worn late 
in the spring, and indeed all summer; such bon- 
nets are especially becoming to blondes, and to 
ladies who are prematurely gray. Very young 
ladies are wearing during the midwinter season 
beaver round hats, with the crown smooth like 
the beaver of gentlemen’s silk hats, while the 
broad flaring brim is of long-napped furry bed- 
ver, which is found to be very becoming. A single 
bow of satin ribbon is on the left side of the brim, 
and the three Prince of Wales feathers that are 
stuck in the band of the crown curl over the front 
of the brim to meet the bow. Crackle velvet is 
the material used for small Directoire bonnets 
worn by older ladies, and the trimming for these 
is soft twilled silk in changeable colors, arranged 
in scarfs and strings that are trimmed through 
the middle with gay cashmere-figured ribbon. 
Inside the brim flat gold braid an inch wide is 
placed, or else the becoming face trimming is 
shirred satin of some appropriate color. For 
strings are wide repped ribbons that look very 
thick and heavy, yet are very soft and pliable. 
The soft-crown turban bonnet with a band of 
feathers or of fur remains the most popular of 
all with very young ladies. A large long-looped 
bow of satin ribbon fastens it, and is tied behind 
on the left side. 


FLOWERS AND FICHUS. 


Clusters of dahlias of variegated colors from 
pink to deep red and yellow are shown in the 
shops, to be worn on bonnets, or in the corsage, 
or for trimming evening dresses. A novelty in 
artificial flowers is that of making the petals of 
satin antique—a kind of smooth plush, which 
makes a rose most natural and soft-looking ; this 
is very beautiful in Marshal Neil yellow, and on 
some of the richest are hand paintings of flies, 
bees, or other insects on a few of the petals. A 
corsage cluster of large Marshal Neil roses costs as 
high as $6, and there are blush-rose blossoms at 
the same price. Quite a bunch of small sunflow- 
ers with brown velvet centres and yellow fringed 
petals is sold for $3 50 to $5, and there are lovely 
Capucine-colored silk roses with velvet leaves 
and long woody-looking stems. Perhaps the latest 
fancy is for half-blown rose-buds in deep Jacque- 
minot red, or pale pink, or else deep yellow. The 
corsage cluster of these buds may be all of one 
color, or else the three may be blended in Span- 
ish fashion; now that Spanish colors are fash- 
ionable, yellow is seen in almost all bouquets, and 
bright buttercup clusters are especially fashion- 
able. 

A new fancy for trimming fichus of muslin 
and lace is that of having a vine of leaves and 
buds extend up the left side to the back of the 
neck, while a large bunch of larger half-blown 
buds is placed lower on the front. A full frill 
of Breton lace that passes quite close about the 
throat is now added to muslin fichus. White 
Spanish lace fichus, just imported, have a gold 
thread following the outline of the design of flow- 
ers and leaves. Long scarfs of black Spanish 
lace are now worn most coquettishly arranged 
over the bonnet, with the front edge falling over 
the brim, the other gathered into the crown be- 
hind, and the ends knotted under the chin. This 
is worn in white lace on dress bonnets, and in 
black for the street. 

FASHIONABLE STATIONERY. 

Thick heavy paper in English styles is fashion- 
able stationery for ladies, in preference to the 
thin flimsy French paper once in vogue. The 
choice lies between smooth-woven paper with a 
satin-like finish, not laid with reps, and the rough- 
finished paper known to dealers as “cold pressed,” 
which shows a rough surface not pleasant for 
ladies who do not bear heavily on their pens. 
Pure white paper is most generally liked, but 
there is a fancy at present for colored papers 
in quaint shades, such as light violet, or Marshal 
Neil yellow, or else a nondescript tint known as 
astre (starlight), and also gris clair, which is a 
fine French gray, and especially popular. The 
note or letter sheet folds but once, doubling the 
page by making the top and bottom meet, and it 
then fits into a square envelope. This envelope 
and the sheet within are of modest dimensions, 
rather than the formidable size used by English 
ladies, who write a larger and more angular hand 
than that adopted by their closest imitators in 
this country. The monogram or crest marks 
both paper and envelopes, and may be plain white 
embossed, or in blended colors. For monograms 
the preference is for pure white raised letters ; 
the single initial of the family name, once so 
much used to mark stationery, is now seldom 
seen. Gentlemen use rough paper of thick, heavy 
quality, with what is technically called “ laid fin- 
ish,” that is, with ribs or reps. This is of the 
good old-fashioned commercial note size, which is 
to be folded in three layers, to fit easily in envel- 
opes that are also called commercial note size. 
Square envelopes are not used by men of fashion. 
What has been said about monograms and heral- 
die devices for ladies holds good for gentlemen. 

Correspondence cards of square Bristol-board 
occupy an important part in the stationery of la- 
dies, as they are used for short notes, for regrets, 
acceptances, etc. These may be plain-edged, or 
gilded, or perhaps bevelled slightly to display the 
gilded or silvered edge. Sometimes they are pret- 
tily ornamented with Japanese letters in blended 
colors, spelling the days of the week ; still others 
have the address of the writer and her monogram 
in white embossed letters, or else in gay colors 
contrasted in a way that is very decorative. These 
cards, or else small note sheets, are used to accept 
or decline formal invitations, and these should be 
in a lady’s own handwriting. It is considered 
very bad style to send an engraved regret or ac- 
ceptance card, also to use stereotyped phrases in 
expressing one’s regret or pleasure. It is also 
necessary that when the invitations request the 
favor of an answer, the reply be sent as soon as 
possible. By-the-way, the use of the letters 





R.S. V. P. (répondez s’il vous plait) is being aban- 
doned in exclusive circles, it being argued that 
the obligation to return an answer to an invita- 
tion should be understood by all well-bred peo- 
ple without a special request to that effect. 

Visiting-cards are of unglazed Bristol-board, 
with the name engraved in solid English script. 
The cards used by ladies are much larger than 
the small English cards adopted by gentlemen. 
The title, whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, must not be 
omitted, and the address, if added, is now placed 
in the lower right-hand corner. If a lady has a 
special day in the week for receiving, that day is 
also announced on her card, in the corner oppo- 
site to that used for the address. 

Invitations to entertainments are as plain and 
simple as it is possible to make them. They are 
worded in the simplest formula, and are engraved 
on small note sheets, or else on the square cards 
described above as correspondence cards. All 
showy decorations in the way of gilded initials 
and monograms are avoided; if a monogram or 
crest is used, it is merely embossed, not colored, 
and is only on the note sheet, not on the envelope. 
Stately old-time wording is also liked, such as 
“Requests the honor of your presence,” instead 
of the “ At home” announcement. The English 
custom is adopted here of leaving a blank space 
in engraved invitations, and in this space the host- 
ess writes the guest’s name. This is considered 
especially elegant for invitations to dinners and 
luncheons. For such parties the square card is 
used, and the hostess keeps these ready engraved, 
to be filled in with name, date, ete. ‘ Requests 
the pleasure of your company” is the phrase used 
on these and general invitations, while“ At home” 
is more used for large receptions, especially for 
those given after a wedding. For the afternoon 
teas that are now so fashionable the square card 
is used with the name of the hostess, and perhaps 
that of her daughters, below it. It is also a spe- 
cial compliment if the host’s name appears with his 
wife’s on invitations to teas. The date, as “ Thurs- 
day, February 21,” with the words “Tea at four 
o’ciock,” are then engraved on the left-hand side 
of the card, and the address is opposite. Such a 
card is also used for a party in which a young lady 
is introduced into society. The simple invitation 
for a débutante’s party lately held in the most ex- 
clusive society is merely the name of the parents, 
with the young lady’s name beneath. Then the 
hour and date of reception are engraved on the 
left side, and the address is on the lower right- 
hand corner. The name of the ébutante is dur- 
ing the first winter engraved also on her mother’s 
cards that announce her weekly rece; tions. For 
large soirées and Germans a smail note sheet is 
used, and the word “German,” or Soirée Musicale, 
or some other word describing the proposed en- 
tertainment, follows the formula of invitation. 
There is no change in the style of wedding invita- 
tions since they were last noted in the Bazar. 
The formula remains as simple and condensed as 
possible, and the whole invitation appears on a 
small note sheet that is to be folded double and 
fitted into a small square envelope; no abbrevia- 
tions and no figures must appear on this page, 
and here the stately old English wording is es- 
pecially appropriate, thus the honor of the guest’s 
presence is requested, or else, at home weddings, 
where the ceremony is performed privately, the 
invitations are to a reception given by the par- 
ents “in honor of the marriage of their daugh- 
ter,” ete. The cards sent out by a newly married 
pair announce their days of receptions as ‘‘ Thurs- 
days in January,” bear both names, with merely 
“ At Home,” and their new aildress. When there 
has been no wedding, and this is the first an- 
nouncement of the marriage, the bride’s card, 
bearing her maiden name, is inclosed. 

Name cards for each plate and menus are now 
most beautifully decorated. The latest fancy is 
to ornament dinner cards with a real flower or 
leaf, attached to the card so that it can not be 
rubbed off. The fringed gentian, the wild pink, 
a spray of eglantine, or a maiden-hair fern leaf 
is seen on each card; one corner of the card is 
then turned down. These cards are not usual- 
ly square, but are cut diagonally at the ends. 
Any decoration in color on such cards is done by 
hand when in the best style, instead of being 
lithographed. They cost from $3 to $40 a dozen. 

For information. received thanks are due Ma- 
dame KeHor; AITKEN, Son, & Co.; and Tirrany 
& Co. 









PERSONAL. 

BisHop HAveEn’s funeral, on the 6th of Janua- 
ry, was remarkable in this respect—that nearly 
every minister of the Methodist Church in New 
England was present. The venerable mother of 
the bishop is still living, at the age of ninety- 
three. 

—The Roruscui.ps of Paris are reported to 
have given fifty thousand dollars to charitable 
objects within the past two months. 

—The late HEpwortH Drxon is said to have 
been exceptionally fortunate in his domestic 
life. His home was one of the pleasantest in 
London. He was once asked by a lady if he 
thought the majority of marriages were happy 
or unhappy. ‘* Happy, certainly,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘I think most men marry for love, and get 
the right woman, with whom they are perfectly 
satisfied through life.’ Nevertheless, Mr. Dixon 
was a disquieting sort of husband to have. He 
was always in search of adventure. Hair-breadth 
escapes were as common to him as a cold in the 
head to other people. But he was a man of In- 
dia rubber. Stretch him how you might, he al- 
ways rebounded into his old shape. You heard 
of him half freezing to death in Russia or break- 
ing his collar-bone in Cyprus. The next party 
you went to, Dixon was there. He had turned 
up, smiling and prosperous, as usual. 

—Mrs. AYRTON, wife of Professor AYRTON, has 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
the Faculty of Medicine in Paris. Mrs. AYRTON 
is one of the ladies who, after —— medical 
studies at the University of Edinburgh, were 
denied degrees. She afterward recommenced 
her studies in Paris. In the interval she went 





with her husband to Japan, and the title of the 
thesis she presented to the Faculty of Medicine 
before obtaining her degree was, ‘‘ Researches 
into the Size and Development of the Body 
among the Japanese.”’ 

—The London Pall Mall Gazette, speaking of 
Mr. E. C. Stepman’s Lyrics and IJdyls, says: 
‘““Mr. STEDMAN, we think, is as successful in 
verse as in prose. In both he holds an honor- 
able position; and if his poems rarely attain a 
high mark—and they do sometimes attain it— 
they deserve praise generally for simplicity and 
freshness, for force and vivacity, for a command 
of rhythm, and for the variety of subjects upon 
which the writer has exercised his skill. He is 
to be seen at his best in ballad and narrative 
poetry, in the vivid picture he is able to present 
of some historical event or of some national . 
custom.” 

—A picture by MILLAIs proved the means 
of getting a young lady a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic husband. A Mr. Gopse recently started 
in London a bank, called the ‘‘ London Bank of 
Utah.”? The secretary of this institution is a 
Mr. ARMSTRONG, formerly an opulent merchant 
in London, but latterly reduced in cirecum- 
stances. Mr. ARMSTRONG has two charming 
daughters, and before his bad fortune overtook 
him he engaged Mr. MiILuais to paint their 
portraits. The pictures were considered not 
only remarkable likenesses, but admirable works 
of art. The young ladies were represented as 
“Night” and “ Morning.”” Owing to Mr. ARM- 
STRONG’S misfortune, these two pictures were, 
with the rest of his household effects, brought 
under the anctioneer’s hammer. The wealthy 
and well-connected young gentleman who pur- 
chased one of the portraits fell in love with the 
lovely face it represented, and never rested until 
he had sought out, been introduced, and was 
finally married to the beautiful original. 

—The late Davip Leavitt, of this city, who 
died a few days ago at the age of eighty-eight, 
was for many years conspicuous as a business 
man and financier. Some fifty years ago, when 
in the produce business, he once purchased an 
entire cargo of tea belonging to Joun Jacos As- 
TOR, who sent for him to inquire as to his means 
of payment. Mr. Leavitt replied by producing 
a quantity of Mr. Astor’s notes, which he had 
bought in the market. 

—Some twelve years ago, just after her mar- 
riage, the Princess of Wales, then on a visit to 
Belvoir Castle, was asked to record her “ prefer- 
ences”? in an album belonging to the hostess. 
She complied by writing that her favorite Queen 
and King were Queen Dagmar and RicHarD 
Coeur de Lion ; her favorite hero, poet, and artist, 
WELLINGTON, Byron, and Sir Josuvua Rey- 
NOLDS; her favorite author, CHARLES DICKENS; 
her favorite virtue, charity; her favorite color, 
blue; her favorite dish, a French tart; her fa- 
vorite flower, the rose; her favorite name, Mary 
her favorite occupation, reading aloud; her fa 
vorite amusement, ‘‘ Driving my ponies;’’ her 
favorite motto, Dieu et mon Droit—her husband's, 
by-the-way; her favorite locality, home; her 
chief ambition, not to be fast; and as for her 
chief dislike, she has none. 

—In view of the recent remarkable utterances 
of Joun Bricut in England when speaking of 
Mr. THOMAS BAILEY PoTTER’s visit to this coun- 
try, and the tendency in Europe to regard re- 
publican institutions with increasing favor, it is 
not surprising that when the Emperor WILLIAM 
received the news of the attempt on the life of 
the Czar he became, it is said, very serious, and 
after remaining silent for some minutes, he said, 
in a tone at once melancholy and energetic: ‘If 
we do not change the direction of our policy, 
if we do not think seriously of giving sound in- 
struction to youth, if we do not give the first 
place to religion, if we only pretend to govern 
by expedients from day to day, our thrones will 
be overturned, and society will become a prey 
to the most terrible events. We have no more 
time to lose, and it will be a great misfortune if 
all the governments do not come to an accord 
in this salutary work of repression.” 

—CAMPANINI is not only known to the music- 
al world as perhaps, on the whole, the best of 
living tenors, but in private life is esteemed as 
one of the most unaffected, kindly, and generous 
of men, and full of practical good sense in busi- 
ness matters. Unlike most successful operatic 
or theatrical people, he takes on no airs in his 
way of life, equipage, etc., but in part ofa small, 
modest house neur the Academy lives quietly 
and happily with his wife—a lady who had gained 
some popularity in Europe. His salary is about 
$3500 a month for ten months in the year, a con- 
siderable portion of which he invests for that 
future time when the fineness and power of his 
voice shall have gone. He takes excellent care 
of himself, and therefore is always in good work- 
ing order. 

—While Miss KATE FIELD was in Provi*ence, 
Rhode Island, a few days ago, she gave a cuncert 
to the patients in the Butler Lunatic Asylum, 
and had a most enthusiastic audience. Several 
lunatics are said to have fallen in love with her, 
and a young lady, who is a capital musician, ex- 
claimed, at the end of the concert, ‘* Miss FigLp 
has made my back hair stand straight out with 
ambition!’ A very crazy old woman declared, 
after hearing ber sing a song in a foreign lan- 
guage, that she was ‘‘ the craziest of the lot, and 
onght to be shut up for three months, with med- 
ical attendance.”’ 

—lIn the interesting reminiscences of journal- 
ists and public men which Mr. ConGpon is com- 
municating to the Tribune, is the following fresh 
and characteristic anecdote of DANIEL WEBSTER, 
who was associated in a case with Judge War- 
REN. There had been so much delay in its prog- 
ress that Mr. Wepster, who wanted to be back 
in Boston to entertain a dinner party upon a 
day which had been fixed, lost his patience, and 
repeatedly declared that he would not argue the 
case at all. They went home to dinner, during 
which Mr. WEBSTER remained silent and gloomy. 
At the end of the repast he came back to the 
subject. ‘Tell your client, Mr. WARREN,” he 
said, ‘‘that I shall not argue this case.” Then 
the blood of all the Warnens, which was quite 
as good as the blood of all the WEBSTERS, wag 
aroused. ‘* Mr. WEBSTER,”’ said the judge,‘‘ my 
client is your client, and if you have any mes. 
sages to send to him, yeu may send them by 
your own boot-black.”” Mr. WEBSTER gave a 
great start, looked fiercely into the fire for about 
ten minutes, and then jumping up, with a smile, 
said, ‘‘ CHARLEY, isn’t it about time to go into 
court?’ And into court they went, and Mr. 
WEBSTER did stay to argue the case, and won it, 
though the verdict was afterward set aside. 
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Crochet and Point Russe Carriage or Cradl color. 


Afghan, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus afghan is composed of strips alternately worked with 
claret-colored double zephyr worsted, crosswise, in Afghan stitch, 
edged on the sides with a round crocheted with black worsted, 
and ornamented with small sprays of flowers worked in point 
Russe with green, white, and claret- 
colored filling silk, and with beige-col- 
ored double zephyr worsted in the de- 
sign Fig. 2. The strips are joined 
with 1 round of single crochet worked 
with white filling silk, and edged on 
the sides with a row of scallops. For 
the crosswise strips work on a founda- 
tion of 22 st. (stitch) a number of 
pattern rows to correspond with the 
length of the afghan, and edge the 
sides each with 1 round worked as 
follows: * 2 se. 
(single crochet) 
on the next 2 
edge st., take up 
1 st. from the st. 
underneath the 
next edge st., 1 
st. from the sec- 
ond st. below the 
following edge st., 
and 1 st. from the 
st. below the next 


























Fig. 2.—Borprer 
FoR Work-Bas- 
KET, Fig, 1. 





edge st., draw 1 LBN, 
st. through all the NG Base 
st. which were ys FS S 


taken up, and 
work it off to- 
gether with the 






satin three-quar- 
ters of an inch 
wide, folded 
through the mid- 
die, and overlap- 
ping each other. 
This trimming is 


st. on the needle, and 
repeat from *. Trim 
the strips with em- 
broidery. For the 
lengthwise strips of 
beige-colored worst- 
ed work on a foun- 
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dation of suitable bordered with em- 
length as follows: broidery, a quar- 


ter section of 
which is shown 
by Fig. 3, page 
77. The design 
is worked’ on 
white flannel in 
chain and_her- 
ring-bone _ stitch 
with pink and 
olive silk, and in 


Ist and 2d rounds.— 
]se.on each st. 3d 
round.—1 se. on the 
} f= next st. in the pre- 
ms : ; , 7 aaa aN ceding round, then 
Op inde Stet always alternately 1 
4 bj L -U “WW : ste. (short treble cro- 
mis chet) on the vertical 
vein of the next st. 
in the second round 
from the last, pass over the next st. in the preceding round, 3 sc. on the 
next 3 st. in the preceding round. 4th round.—2 sc. on the next 2 st. 
in the preceding round, then always alternately 1 ste. on the free hori- 
zontal vein of the next st. in the round before the last, pass over the 
next st. in the preceding round, 3 sc. on the following 3 st. in the same 
round. Repeat ten times the preceding round, but the ste. of each pat- 
tern figure should be carried forward 1 st., in consequence of which new 
pattern figures are begun at the commencement of the respective rounds, 
while at the end of the rounds the pattern figures decrease. The row of 
scallops on the sides is worked with claret-colored worsted as follows : 
* 1 sc. on the next st., 5 de. on the second following st., pass over 1 st., 
and repeat from *. The ends of the afghan are finished with 1 round 
of single crochet into which are knotted worsted strands four threads 
thick, ten inches long, and laid double. 


Jewel Casket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts card-board jewel casket is five inches and three-quarters square 
and two inches and a half high, and is wadded, and lined with white 
satin. The bottom and rim are covered on the outside with blue lus- 
tring underlaid with wadding, and the lid is covered with satin of the same 





Fig. 1.—Jewet Casket.—[See Fig. 2, Page 77.] 
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The lid is also covered with a square of antique netting, 
which is worked on white cheese-cloth with fine white cotton and 
gold thread in the design shown by Fig. 2, page 77. 
was also shown on the sofa pillow on page 52, Bazar No. 4, Vol. 
XIII. (see accompanying description). 
sides with a ruche and bows of blue satin ribbon an inch wide. 
On the rim of the casket are set two ruffles of similar ribbon, be- 
tween which is set a row of white Va- 
lenciennes lace an inch and a quarter 
The design figures of the lace 
are edged in chain stitch with gold 
thread. 


This square 


The lid is trimmed be- 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 


the se. on the upper veins of the respective st. 
the work neither puckers nor draws. 
ed).—Always alternately 1 se. on the next sc., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the first of 
these, pass over 1 st.; finally, 1 slip stitch on the first sc. in this round. 
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Tuts work-basket is made of splints 
and varnished black cane rods. The 
upper edge is finished with varnished 
black willow rods. 
part of the basket is run with narrow 
blue satin ribbon, and trimmed with 
woven blue silk grelots. 
face of the lid is covered with blue 


The open-work 


The oval sur- 


satin, on which is 
stitched a band of 
blue satin ribbon an 
inch wide for hold- 
ing papers of nee- 
dles. On this cover 
is set a second lid 
of card-board of 
corresponding size, 
furnished on the in- 
side with a cushion, 
which is covered 
in the middle with 
bias strips of blue 
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Fig. 1.—Work-Basket.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, P. 77.] 


knotted stitch with gold thread. A blue satin ruffle edges the cushion. 
The second lid is closed with blue silk cords finished with tassels. The 
lower lid is trimmed with a border of white flannel, and embroidered in the 
The basket is trimmed besides with blue satin bows. 


Crochet Scarf, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus scarf is worked with white and beige-colored double zephyr worsted 
and a wooden crochet-needle in a dot design, and trimmed on the ends with 
Begin the scarf at the middle, working with beige-colored worsted 
a foundation of 64 st. (stitch), and crocheting on these as follows: Ist round. 
(very loosely).— > Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next st., 
for 1 dot take up 1 st. from the following st., in connection with this work 
3 ch. (chain stitch), and work off the last of these ch. together with the st. 
on the needle, and repeat from > ; finally, 2 sc. separated by 1 dot on the 
In connection with this work on the other side of the foundation 
a similar round, transposing the design. 
worsted).—Like the preceding round, transposing the design, and working 


2d and 3d rounds (with white 


On both ends widen so that 





4th round (with beige-colored worst- 
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SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
“ Aid yourself, and God will aid you.” 

“ Arp yourself, and God will aid you,” 
Is a saying that I hold 

Should be written not in letters 
Wrought of silver or of gold, 

But upon our hearts be graven— 

A command from God in heaven. 

Tis the law of Him who made you: 

Aid yourself, and God will aid you. 


Aid yourself—who will not labor 
All his wants of life to gain, 
But relies upon his neighbor, 
Finds that he relies in vain. 
Till you’ve done your utmost, never 
Ask a helping hand, nor ever 
Let the toilful man upbraid you: 
Aid yourself, and God will aid you. 


Aid yourself—you know the fable 

Of the wheel sunk in the road; 
How the carter was not able 

By his prayers to move the load 
Till, urged by some more wise beholder, 
He moved the wheel with lusty shoulder. 
Do your own work—your Maker bade you: 
Aid yourself, and God will aid you. 


It is well to help a brother 
Or a sister when in need, 
But believe me, there’s another 
Not-to-be-forgotten creed. 
Better lore did never science 
Teach to man than self-reliance. 
Tis the law of Him who made you: 
Aid yourself, and God will aid you. 


Aid yourself—be not like ivy 
Clinging still to wall or tree, 
That can only rise by striving 
For support unceasingly. 
Rather be the oak, maintaining, 
Heart and branches self-sustaining ; 
For this “the Great Task-Master” made you: 
Aid yourself, and God will aid you. 








GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS. 


MONG the various achievements and events 

for which the present long-lived English 

administration will hereafter be renowned, may 

be mentioned the accession of Queen Victoria to 

two new dignities, those, namely, of Empress and 
great-grandmother ! 

To the latter venerable condition the Queen at- 
tained before she had completed her sixtieth year 
—a circumstance which we believe can not be said 
of any of her predecessors on the throne; scarcely 
any of whom, indeed, lived to see their children 
of the third generation. 

In the classes which marry early, which are the 
highest and the lowest, it is not such a very un- 
common thing for persons to live to be great- 
grandparents. Probably every country parish 
can produce one or two specimens among the 
poor. And in the annals of the great and noble, 
carefully preserved by such chroniclers as Sir 


Bernard Burke and Captain Dod, we sometimes ° 


meet with curious cases of longevity and (to coin 
a term) great-grandparentage. 

Queen Victoria’s great-grandchild is the child 
of her daughter’s daughter. As daughters usually 
marry at an earlier age than sons, this, no doubt, 
is most frequently the kind of great-grandchild 
who first appears ; and the child of a son’s son is 
less likely to be born in the lifetime of its great- 
grandparent. No English sovereign has ever seen 
such a descendant ; but /e grand monarque, Louis 
XIV., after the death of the Dauphin, and of the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Dauphin’s eldest son, 
found that his great-grandson, the duke’s little 
orphan child, would be his successor. There was 
scarcely seventy years’ difference in age between 
the two, although two generations intervened. 

A person whose life is unusually long may live 
to see numerous descendants of the second, third, 
and even fourth generations; but where this is 
the case, how many domestic bereavements, in the 
natural course of events, are generally found to 
combine with the infirmities of old age to make 
the time of the “sere and yellow leaf” a sad time 
of “Jabor and sorrow” indeed! Let us trace the 
‘““changes and chances,” and more especially the 
domestic sorrows, of one long life. 

About the middle of the reign of George II., in 
the famous year 45, was born the Lady Louisa 
Tollemache, one of the fifteen children of the 
third Earl of Dysart. At the age of twenty she 
married Mr. Manners, a Lincolnshire gentleman, 
and in process of time she became the mother of 
seven children, three boys and four girls. A few 
years after her marriage her father died, and was 
sueceeded by his eldest son, Lionel, as fourth earl. 
Besides the death of her father, Lady Louisa had 
the grief of losing, early in life, three of the five 
brothers who had survived infancy ; and the deaths 
of all these three were peculiarly distressing. 
George, the third brother, a “middy” of fifteen, 
fell from the mast-head and was killed. The next 
brother, John, a captain in the navy, was slain 
some years after in aduel. Though only twenty- 
four, he had married, and left a son. William, 
the youngest brother of Lady Louisa Manners, was 
also a naval officer, and he perished at sea in a 
hurricane in his twenty-sixth year. 

After these three melancholy deaths, there re- 
mained to Lady Louisa, besides the earl, only one 
brother, Wilbraham, and one sister, younger than 
herself, married to a Mr. Halliday. The two 
brothers both married, but had no children, and 
it seemed probable that their nephew Lionel, the 
son of Captain the Hon. John Tollemache, would 
eventually succeed to the title. 

Meantime, Lady Louisa’s children grew up. In 
1790 her eldest son married. Two years later 
she became a widow, at the age of forty-seven. 

A few months after the death of Mr. Manners 
her eldest son was created a baronet. He took 
the name of Talmash, and became Sir William 





Talmash. In the same year, 1793, that he re- 
ceived his baronetcy he became, a few months 
later, an heir-presumptive to the Dysart earldom 
by the accidental death of his young cousin Lionel, 
who was killed by the bursting of a shell before 
Valenciennes, in his nineteenth year, not long 
after entering the First Regiment of Foot-Guards. 

The Scotch Earldom of Dysart had been con- 
ferred by Charles I. on the son of his tutor, the 
Rev. William Murray, minister of Dysart, in Fife- 
shire. This monarch was somewhat lavish of 
honors where he took a fancy. For example, 
shortly after his accession, he honored the Earl 
of Cork by creating two of his sons, little boys of 
eight and six, Irish peers, with the titles, respect- 
ively, of Viscount Boyle of Kinalmeaky, and 
Baron of Broghill. And in like manner, not con- 
tent with making Mr. Murray an earl, the king 
was determined that the earldom should have 
every chance of lasting forever, in spite of the 
first possessor having no son, by conferring it 
“with remainder” to heirs, male and female, of 
the first peer. Thus it came to his daughter, and 
then to her son, Sir Lionel Tollemache, the third 
earl’s grandfather. 

Thus, when poor young Lionel was killed by 
the explosion, his two uncles being childless, there 
seemed, as was said above, every reason to expect 
that the peerage would come eventually into the 
family of Lady Louisa, the elder of the earl’s two 
sisters. 

In 1799 the earl died, and was succeeded by 
his only living brother, Wilbraham. By this time, 
Lady Louisa, who was now fifty-four years of age, 
had several grandchildren; for not only had Sir 
William three sons and two or three daughters, 
but his eldest sister, Lady Heathcote, was a 
mother. 

In 1802 Lady Louisa lost her only surviving 
sister, Lady Jane, who had married twice, and left 
four children by her first husband. 

At Christmas, in 1805, when Lady Louisa was 
sixty, came the first great bereavement since her 
husband’s death. Her second daughter, who had 
been for six years the wife of the Earl of Fife, 
died, leaving no children. 

About ten years later, in 1816, the third daugh- 
ter, the Duchess of St. Albans, died, within a few 
hours of the young duke her son, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in the previous year. But be- 
fore this Lady Louisa had had great trouble on 
account of her youngest daughter, the Countess of 
Stair, whose marriage was “ dissolved in 1809 in 
consequence of a previous contract in Scotland, 
on the part of the earl, with” another lady ; “ which 
contract,” however, “was dissolved by the lords 
of session, at Edinburgh, in 1820.” 

It was in 1816, the year of the death of the 
Duchess of St. Albans, that two of Lady Louisa’s 
granddaughters, the two eldest daughters of Sir 
William Talmash, were married. In the follow- 
ing year, probably, when she was about seventy- 
two, she became a great-grandmother. We say 
“ probably,” for the polite Burke seldom tells the 
age of ladies, and we are left to conjecture them 
from various data. The first great-grandson who 
is mentioned was the son of Mr. Talmash, Sir 
William’s eldest son. This child was born in July 
1820; but there is good reason to believe that 
Sir William’s married daughters had children be- 
fore this date. His third son, Mr. Arthur Tal- 
mash, was married in the same year, 1820. 

It was in the spring of the following year, 1821, 
that Lady Louisa, at the age of seventy-six, found 
herself suddenly raised to the peerage by the death 
of her only surviving brother, the fifth earl. She 
became Countess of Dysart in her own right, 
and Sir William’s baronetey was merged in the 
courtesy title of Lord Huntingtower, borne by the 
eldest sons of the earls of Dysart. 

To succeed to a peerage after the age of three- 
score years and ten, when the thoughts and aspi- 
rations should be more than ever directed to a 
heavenly inheritance, is a trial of faith which has 
occurred to but a few ; and it is doubtful whether 
all such have not found this late promotion to be 
indeed vanity and vexation of spirit. Poor Hor- 
ace Walpole was a happier man before his sev- 
enty-fifth year, when he unexpectedly succeeded 
his nephew as Earl of Orford. The new duties 
to which he had to attend were irksome to him, 
and he must often have pined for the greater free- 
dom which he had enjoyed so long as “ Horry 
Walpole.” He endured the title, which it is the 
fashion of newspapers to say that a nobleman 
“ enjoys,” for seven years ; but even that period 
is longer than a septuagenarian has any right to 
expect. 

What changes and business troubles her acces- 
sion brought upon the Countess of Dysert it is 
not for compilers of “ Peerages” to narrate; but 
we can faney that her son, Lord Huntingtower, 
now in his fifty-seventh year, probably took the 
lion’s share of these, relieving as far as might be 
the aged mother whom he would expect to sue- 
ceed ere long. His position as heir- apparent 
must have appeared to all concerned as very tem- 
porary. 

But the countess was destined to see several 
of her-children and grandchildren pass away be- 
fore her. In 1825 her eldest daughter, Lady 
Heathcote, died, and also the Hon. Caroline Tal- 
mash, Lord Huntingtower’s fourth daughter. In 
1830 died Mrs. Burke, the eldest daughter of 
Lord Huntingtower, “leaving issue,” and in the 
following year her sister-in-law, Mrs. Felix Tal- 
mash. 

These deaths were followed in 1833 by that of 
Lord Huntingtower himself. The heir-apparent 
to the earldom had lived to the age of sixty-seven, 
and had grandchildren “ in their teens,” but died 
before his mother. His eldest son, a man of 
eight-and-thirty, succeeded to the baronetcy and 
to the courtesy title of Lord Huntingtower. 

In the following year Lady Dysart lost her only 
surviving daughter, Lady Laura Tollemache, for- 
merly Countess of Stair. Mr. Frederick Talmash, 
the fifth son of the late Lord Huntingtower, be- 
came a widower early in the next year, 1835. 





In 1837 the elder of the two surviving sons of 
the countess, the Hon. John Tollemache, died. 
He had been married more than thirty years to 
the Duchess Dowager of Roxburghe, who sur- 
vived him only one year. They had no children. 

In August in this year, 1837, an interesting 
event took place in Lady Dysart’s family. The 
youngest of her youngest son’s six sons married 
the eldest daughter of her granddaughter, Lady 
Sinclair (second daughter of the deceased Lord 
Huntingtower); and in something less than a 
twelvemonth after a son was born of this mar- 
riage, whereby the venerable Countess of Dysart 
became that truly rara avis in terris, a great-great- 
grandmother. Lady Sinclair had a grandson and 
a grandmother living at the same time! 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
aged countess, now ninety-three years old, was in 
sufficient possession of her faculties to understand 
in what relation this remote descendant stood to 
her. In the Life of Lord Eldon there is a touch- 
ing letter from the earl, written some years after 
his final resignation of the Great Seal, to his 
brother, Lord Stowell, when the latter was evi- 
dently entering on “second childhood.” The 
writer was over eighty, and his grandson, Lord 
Encombe, who afterward sueceeded him, had 
lately become a father. The old nobleman en- 
deavored to explain this fact to his brother, who 
was some six years his senior, in very simple lan- 
guage, but seems to have been doubtful whether 
the formerly acute lawyer was capable of com- 
prehending such a complicated case. 

This is not, however, always so. Mary Somer- 
ville, when past ninety, could most intelligently 
work mathematical problems which would puzzle 
many a Wrangler; and Viscount Stratford de 
Redclyffe wrote and published, at the age of eighty- 
nine, a book on Christian evidences, which was 
well reviewed, and exhibited no signs of mental 
decay. 

But these are very exceptional cases, and one 
is inclined to doubt whether the venerable Lady 
Dysart, at ninety-three, was able to understand 
that the child in question was, on his father’s 
side, her great-grandson, and on his mother’s, 
her great-great-grandson. It is not improbable 
that there was in her mind that touching confusion 
of generations by which the childhood of a son 
or daughter is repeated in a grandchild, and the 
events of the last half century are forgotten, 
whilst the distant past stands out in bold outline. 

In the same year, 1838, in which Lady Dysart’s 
great-great-grandson was born, an uncle of the 
child, Captain Lionel Tollemache, died. This ap- 
pears to have been the last of the many bereave- 
ments which an unusually long span of life 
brought to the countess. In September, 1840, at 
the great age of ninety-five, the venerable lady 
was at last “ gathered to her fathers.” Born in 
the “ forties” of the eighteenth century, fifteen 
years before the death of George II., she had 
lived into the “ forties” of the nineteenth century, 
when Queen Victoria was on the throne. She 
had long survived all her brothers and sisters, 
and had been bereaved of her husband and six of 
her seven children, as well as of several grand- 
children. She appears to have left at her death 
about twenty grandchildren, and probably more 
than twenty great-grandchildren, besides one 
great-great-grandson who was more than two 
years old. At least six of her grandsons and 
several granddaughters were more than forty 
years old, the heir nearly forty-six, and the heir’s 
only son, the great-grandson of the countess, was 
more than twenty. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

ENLO PARK, a little village not far from 

Rahway, New Jersey, is growing famous. 
For many months the attention of those who 
are interested in the development and perfec- 
tion of an electric lamp has been turned thither, 
and now a very general interest is awakened in 
the success of Mr. T. A. Edison’s newly invented 
electric lamp. The general principle on which 
this lamp is constructed is not new; many years 
ago inventors attempted to make a practical ap- 
plication of it, but with no results adapted for 
making the electric light useful as a household 
illuminator. A little more than a year ago Mr. 
Edison bent his energies to solving the problem 
of the electric light, and established his labora- 
tory and shops at Menlo Park. When he be- 
came convinced that the electric current could 
be sufficiently subdivided to maintain any num- 
ber of small lights on one circuit, a good lamp 
seemed the only thing lacking. He tried nu- 
merous experiments with platinum wire, and at 
one time it was publicly announced that his 
platinum lamp was the long-desired invention. 
But attempts to use it continuously revealed 
fatal defects. Yet Mr. Edison, with character- 
istic energy, continued new experiments with 
various substances, and now, at the time of this 
writing, Menlo Park is illuminated with nearly 
fifty electric lamps, and new ones are being made 
to increase the number in a few weeks to eight 
hundred. The general principle upon which the 
lamp is constructed is the introduction of a piece 
of carbon into an electric current, and made in- 
candescent in a vacuum. Mr. Edison has been 
able to produce an almost perfect vacuum, and to 
seal his Jamps so as to absolutely exclude the 
outside air. The burners are of carbonized pa- 
per or Bristol-board, some of them in the horse- 
shoe form, and some in the form of slender rings. 
The lamps are simple in construction, about four 
inches long, can be easily removed from a chan- 
delier, and the current can be turned on or off 
by means of a small button. The light is mod- 
erate, but pure and brilliant. Of course the ex- 
pense of electric lighting by this system can not 
so soon as this be estimated. This new style of 
lamp is now being rigorously tested, and time 
may develop unexpected defects. The public 
seem to be divided between belief and skepticism 
in the ultimate success of this new invention, 
but meanwhile Menlo Park attracts a crowd of 
curious and interested visitors. 





A terrible tragedy attended the burning of 
Turn Hall, in East Fourth Street. Five persons 
lost their lives, and several were so seriously 





injured that they afterward died; but the horror 
of the scene seems to centre upon an awful leap 
for life taken by three women from the attic 
window of the burning building. Those who 
witnessed that sight will not soon forget it. 
One of the women was taken up dead from the 
yard below, another died soon after she was 
taken to the hospital, and the third was so 
broken and mangled that the hospital surgeon 
gave little hope of her recovery. There was no 
fire-escape connected with the building de- 
stroyed. 





Winter in Paris came to a temporary termina- 
tion on New-Year’s Day in a thaw, which result- 
ed in a freshet on the Seine. For some time 
previously the river had been frozen over, when 
suddenly it became a rushing torrent, causing a 
scene of great excitement among the inhabitants 
of gay Paris. At first a great calamity was fear- 
ed: portions of bridges were carried away, cafés 
and restaurants on the river-side flooded, and 
boats crushed and sunk. But the vigilance of 
the municipal authorities averted more serious 
disasters. 





At the Opera Ball, recently given at the Acad- 
emy of Music for the provision of a scenery fund, 
the company was select, the costumes fine, and 
the decorations were perhaps the most elegant 
ever seen at a public ball in this city. The floral 
display was profuse and elaborate, and the stage 
gorgeous in the richest colors. This ball was 
the first of the season, many others following, 
among which the ball of the Old Guard, the 
French Ball, the Martha Washington Reception, 
the Charity Ball, the Liederkranz, the Arion, and 
the Children’s Carnival are the most prominent. 





The numerous youthful readers of Little Wo- 
men, by Louise M. Alcott, will regret to learn of 
the death of the author’s sister, May Alcott 
Nieriker, the youngest of the four ‘‘ Little Wom- 
en,”’ and the artist who illustrated that volume. 
Madame Nieriker had resided in Paris since her 
marriage, and died there on December 30. 

The young Queen of Spain has had a swift and 
startling experience of the dangers of Spanish 
royalty. As she was driving with King Alfonso 
on the evening of December 30, a young man, 
dressed as a workman, fired upon the royal pair. 
The ball whizzed by the cheek of the Queen, 
and striking the palace gate, through which the 
carriage was passing, fell to the pavement. Nei- 
ther Alfonso nor Christine was injured, al- 
though the nerves of the young Queen were 
much affected by the tragic event. The assail- 
ant was promptly arrested, and gave his name 
as Gonzalez, and his age nineteen. He is be- 
lieved to be one of a large band of conspirators. 
An attempt was made to assassinate King Al- 
fonso, as will be remembered, in October, 1878, 
by a man named Moneasi, who was sentenced 
to death, and executed in January following. 








Everything betokens a severe winter at Ca- 
bool, and it is thought in London that General 
Roberts’s difficulties have only begun, in spite 
of his recent successes. Many of the English 
troops have taken refuge from the inclement 
weather in the strong mud-walled houses at Ca- 
bool, but there is great lack of fuel and winter 
clothing, and most of the roads from Cabool are 
now impassable from the deep snow. 


The famine and disease primarily caused by 
flood and failure of crops, and aggravated by an 
exceptionally severe winter, have caused extreme 
suffering in Silesia. The locai authorities have 
done all in their power to alleviate the distress, 
and the German government has extended help. 
It is mentioned that the Emperor William is 
about to give to the guardians of the poor of 
this province, for judicious use among the suf- 
ferers, the sum of 400,000 marks, contributed 
by his subjects last summer for the purpose of 
founding some charitable institution commem 
orative of his Majesty’s golden wedding. Other 
members of the royal family have also given 
generous sums. Even the Russian government 
has allowed public appeals to be made in Mos- 
cow for contributions in aid of the distressed 
subjects of a neighboring sovereign. 





It is authoritatively stated that at the dinner 
given to Professor Nordenskjéld at Nagasaki 
speeches were made in English, French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Russian, Japa 
nese, and Chinese. But we are not informed 
how many of the guests were able to under- 
stand all these speeches. 

The Children’s Carnival has become one of 
the standard entertainments of New York fash- 
ionable society, the recurrence of which is look- 
ed forward to with eager interest both by the 
curled darlings who take part in it, and by their 
proud parents and friends. The fourth repre- 
sentation of this popular festival, in aid of the 
building fund of the Western (Homeopathic) 
Dispensary, will take place at the Academy of 
Music on the 9th of February, under the man- 
agement of Professor Carl Marwig, and promises 
to eclipse its predecessors in brilliancy. The 
principal features will be the reception of Prince 
Carnival and suite by the Goddess of Liberty, 
followed by striking tableaux; the grand entry 
of the Four Seasons and Twelve Months, accom- 
panied with a series of beautiful scenes and 
dances; and the Harvest Festival Procession. 
The Carnival will be followed by a grand ball for 
adults, opening with ‘‘ La Madrilena,”’ danced by 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen in Span 
ish court costumes. 





Apparently the builder of the Tay Bridge omit- 
ted from his calculations the possibility of wind 
acting directly upon a passing train in such a 
manner as to blow the train against the guard 
rails and girders with a force sufficient to over 
turn the carriages ; for in 1877, when the bridge 
was nearly finished, he published statements 
showing that it was secure against the action of 
the wind. Since the accident, he has found, and 
stated, that the velocity of the wind as registered 
ut Dundee on the night of the disaster was quite 
sufficient to overset the train; and the guard 
rails on the windward side could not prevent the 
upper part of the carriages from striking the 
girders, which might cause the damage by de- 
stroying the unity of the leeward girder, and an 
other violent gust would bring about complete 
ruin. It is evident that builders of bridges have 
yet much to learn, 

















INTERRUPTED. 
HIS fine engraving repre- 
sents a company of malcon- 
tent knights and gentlemen-at- 
arms in the troublous Tudor 
times, when conspiracies were 
everywhere rife, and men’s 
sat uneasily on their 
shoulders. The plotters have 
secretly assembled at midnight 
in the mansion of one of their 
leadc Sir John Fastness, an 
elderly country magnate and 
disappointed ex-courtier, and 
are busily engaged in discussing 
the compromising documents 
contained in the that 
have been secretly conveyed 
hither, and lie the table 
and floor. The great baronial 
hall, hung with tapestry, and 
decked with armor and the 
sports of the ¢ , is dimly 
lighted by a flickering candle, 
which throws its gleams on the 
dark faces of the cavaliers, with 
their plumed hats, long love- 
locks, and starched ruffs.  Sud- 
denly a sound is heard; 
grasps his pistol, another lays 
his hand on the hilt of his 
sword, and a third seizes the 
precious casket with its treason- 
able papers, while the lord of 
the manor shields his eyes with 
his hand as he rises to confront 
the intruder, who is no other 
than his young wife, who, un- 
easy at his protracted absence 
after supper, has risen from her 
couch, and come to see if per- 
chance he has not fallen asleep 
over his wine. The tableau is 
most effective, and has been ad- 
mirably managed by the artist ; 
and the engraving forms a nota- 
ble addition to the art gallery 
of the Bazar. 
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LYDIA’S } 
IGAL. 


A Romance of a Christmas 
Card. 

T is strange, but there are 

some people who like to live 
in villages, else how should vil- 

On the other hand, 
ssible that there are some 
people living in villages who do 
not like it at all. We can not 
always choose our lot; if we 
could, some of us would suffer 
more from the worry of choosing 
than we do now from submis- 
sion to the inevitable. Here and 
there we find a person whose de- 
sires are definitely mapped out; 
but these are rare, and still more 
rare are the few who seem to 
have no desires. 

Miss Lydia Grace did not look 
as if she had a wish unfulfilled ; 
yet she lived in a village. She 
stood at the eastern side of 
her little porch one day, in the 
bright early sunshine, tying up 
her morning-glories. She did 
not make a striking picture, like 
the “Gardener’s Daughter,” with 
rounded arms uplifted, and glow- 
ing face turned back, yet per- 
haps she was as pleasant to look 
upon, in her way. To be sure, 
she was an old maid—she must 
have been thirty-five—and she 
had on a large soiled white 
apron, used for gardening pur- 
poses, and judging from the 
slender proportions of her little 
figure, the arms under her chintz 
sleeves were far from being fine- 
ly rounded. But when you came 
to the face—I think you would 
say that many younger 4s were 
less fair. It was fading gently 
away from its fresh young beau- 
ty, and was delicate, yet not 
worn ; the soft color was a little 
settled, as if the day of varying 
blushes was over, and the fine 
skin had lost something of its 
clear firmness. Yet the mouth 
was sweet and placid, and the 
dark steady eves had a look in 
them which said, “I have lived, 
I have—” Well, what more? 
Why, then the deep, quiet re- 
serve in their clear glance seem- 
ed to forbid your surmising any- 
thing further. But if you chose 
to examine her features, you 
would suddenly discover that 
she was in reality a very beau- 
tiful woman, for the outline of 
her face was quite faultless in 
its delicate, regular curves. You see, it takes an 
observant eye to discover the beauty of an old maid. 
Once upon a time Miss Lydia’s beauty had been 
easily discovered, and never disputed ; for she had 
been a great belle, and lived in the city fora while, 
breaking hearts by the score, people said. But 
that was a long while ago, and she never seemed 
to regret that she was a belle no longer. Who 
would be so wildly unreasonable as to expect to 
be a belle up to the age of seventy? Not Miss 
Lydia, at any rate: she was pre-eminently rea- 
sonable. , 
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This was a very fine morning, and probably no 
one in the village appreciated it so thoroughly as 
Miss Lydia Grace. The air was at once warm 
and cool, and as fresh and fragrant as if the world 
were but just created; and you would suppose 
that the sun had never risen, or the dew spar- 
kled, or the birds sung before—they glowed and 
sparkled and sang with such unwearied zest and 
in such a very ecstasy of joy. Miss Lydia’s heart 
opened to ft all like the heart of a child. She 
finished tying up her morning-glories, and stood 
looking about with a smile ; then she took off her 
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great apron, and went in-doors to breakfast. One 
must eat, be the morning ever so fine, and with 
all the more relish, perhaps, when one is thirty- 
five, and the passion and ardor and restless desire 
of youth are lulled to sleep by the gentle years. 
Miss Lydia had not faded: she had ripened, and 
she had passed through all the phases of early 
womanhood, and was resting now, and calm. She 
had never stained her conscience very deeply. 
She ate her breakfast and drank her tea in the 
same dainty, graceful, yet unaffected way that 
she did everything else. She had pretty old china, 
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INTERRUPTED.—Drai‘n ny 


which she 

forth on the 
was a little 
she had no 


hed with her own hands, and spread 
high, old-fashioned sideboard. She 
prim and fanciful in her ways, but 
one.to disturb her, and she grew 
somewhat narrow, perhaps, living alone. We are 
all moulded, to a great extent, by the circum- 


stances of our lives. Some women, living alone, 
would have grown careless and slatternly. Miss 
Lydia liked to be a lady in her own eyes as well 
as in the eyes of others. After breakfast, she 
gave orders to the stout, blooming country girl, 


her trim little parlor, and/began t 
range her treasures. Thére was 

the inlaid table, and the stall cab 
were the slim Bohemian! vases, ¢ 


| Statuettes, and the flower! stands 


in the dining-room, where| t belon 
ly there was the little shjll-shape 
cabinet, filled with ornammtal ca 
tion of two holiday seasot3. For 
sending cards had commenced 

and Miss Lydia had plentyof frie 


her maid-of-all-work, and then she passed into | village and in the city bend, w 





pssblies 





)— Dral’N BY 


arlor, and|began to dust and ar- 
sures, Thére was the piano, and 
, and the sfiall cabinet ; and there 
Bohemian) vases, and the Parian 
the flower|stands (her china was 
om, where| t belonged) ; and final- 
e little shill-shaped plate on the 
‘ith ornanimtal cards, the collec- 
iday seasol3. For the fashion of 
had commenced not long since, 
had plenttof friends, both in the 


the city beénd, who were glad to! orations Mi 


R. C. Woopvitte. 


remember her at Christmas-time. Besides, she 
had bought a few herself of a poor wandering 
hungry-eyed woman who sold such trifles for her 
daily bread. One of these latter held the place 
of honor. It was a very pretty card, with a col- 
ored print (not too bright) of Raphael’s “Ma- 
donna of the Chair” on the upper part, and a few 
verses of a carol, in illuminated type, below. It 
rested against the pedestal of a rustic cross, and 
the whole was wreathed with a frame-work of 
ferns and trailing vines. Upon these simple dec- 
Lydia gazed with a tender, ever- 





softening glance, and, behold! it see that she 
had grown young again, and dreams awoke in 
her quiet eyes. Ah! whenever you see a woman 
with a pair of dark, sweet eyes like hers 

be sure that she has a dream hidden away some- 
where, no matter how tranquilly her lips may 
smile, or how still and uneventful her life may 
be. s Lydia’s dream lives in her face as she 
looks at the “ Madonna of the Chair.” “T have 
lived,” her eyes say—* I have”’—yes, they say,“ J 
have loved,” quite unmistakably now. Then, in a 
moment, the gleam has passed away from her 





face, as the moonlight passes from the still wa- | 


ter, and she turns to a bunch of fading roses on 
the mantel-shelf, carefully draws them from the 
vase, and goes out to gather fresh ones. The 
is no shadow on her face. Whatever her regrets 
may be, she has taken them bravely and quietly 
into her life, without stir or fret, and they form a 
part of its pure substan 


She goes to the kitchen presently and says, 


“Malvy, did you take that basket of pears to Mrs. 


Freeman’s ? 


“ Yes, marm,’ s Malvy, breathing hard over 


her scrubbing; “and one of 
the little gells she said as how 
Miss Freeman had gone to the 
Dorcas, or she’d have sent in 

‘Much obleeged.’” 
well,” said Miss 


», for a change, we 
follow Miss Lydia’s neighbor 
to the Doreas, and hear a lit- 
tle gossip. Of course we en- 
ter opportunely, just as the 
ladies are talking about our 
friend. It is always plea- 
sant to hear of her. She is 
an old maid, yet the thought 
of her is like the scent of vio- 
lets, and her presence like a 
cluster of them found sudden- 
ly in a shady nook, Away 
from that presence, tongues 
wag busily, unawed by her 
gentle dignity. 

“Her mother was mighty 
proud of her, I tell you,” said 
old Mrs. Pettifer; “and when 
she sent her to her aunt’s in 
town, Miss Grace she held her 
head up high, and thought 


er got married at all,” said 
the eldest Miss Pettifer, toss- 
ing her head and giggling. 

“It warn’t for lack of of- 
fers, then,” retorted Mrs. Free- 
man—a stout, rosy, kindly 
matron, who was sewing and 
talking with unrivalled brisk- 
ness and volubilit 

“There’s the Episcopal min- 
ister, he’d have her now, any 
day,” remarked Mrs. Dodge. 

“Oh, and I guess that ‘Il 
come all right too,” said Mrs. 
Freeman, nodding vigorously. 
“He’s a nice man, Mr. Duff) 
if he ain’t handsome, and she 
might do worse.” 

“She'd better hurry,” sneer- 
ed Miss Pettifer. ‘You 
needn’t tell me she might ’a 
had so many, or she wouldn’t 
’a ben an old maid now. I 
guess if Mr. Duffy asks her, 
she'll take him.” 

‘“‘ And it’s to be hoped she 
will, Martha Pettifer, and stop 
the tongues of those that— 
that had better not say too 
much. I guess if you’d seen 
Lyddy Grace when she was 
young girl—my! there w 
beauty for you! I heard tell, 
the young men in town, they 
crowded round her she 
could scarcely move, and she 
wouldn’t have one of ’em—no, 
she just staid to her aunt’s till 
she got tired of gay lif 
come back and took care of 
her parents till they died. 
Then she went back to the 
aunt till the silly old woman 
got married again, and Lyddy 
she come back and lived to 
home. Old maid, indeed! 
Mr. Duffy “Il be lucky if he 
gets her.” 

“Sho, now! don’t you git 
-xcited, Mehitable Freeman,” 
said placid old Mrs. Pettifer. 
“ Lyddy she’s a right nice gell, 
that’s true. And I hain’t no 
objection to Mr. Duffy; he’s a 
man, I do say, that ain’t big- 
oted, and that’s a good point 
in an Episcopal minister. Ah, 
dear! deary me! There’s no 
sects in heaven, I say; and 
the old lady shook her head 
and rolled her ey as if 
deprecating the v »dness 
of the world in refusing to 
adopt, as one man, her own 
theological views. “No, no 
sects in heaven,” she repeated. 

“But there is here, Miss 
Pettifer,” cried Mrs. Freeman, 
briskly, “and you and I ca’nt 
help it neither, so we must 
make the best on’t. You can 
blame Luther (warn’t he the 
man ?) for breakin’ things all 
to pieces, or you can blame 
the Romishers for bein’ so sot 
up and gittin’ things in such 
a bad way that thev had to 
be broke to pieces, but you 
can’t blame any individgle 
now. You’ve got to take the 
world as you find it, and what- 
ever you do b’lieve, jest b’lieve 
it’s right, sartain sure, and 
don’t pitch into other folks 
*cause they may be wrong, 
for it’s none o’ your business. 
That’s the way. Mr. Duffy thinks about it, I 
ceale’late, and Lyddy Gr too, and they’re nigh- 
er to makin’ folks b’lieve as they do than most 
| people that make more talk.” Mrs. Freeman 
paused for breath, and her auditors felt them. 

elves impressed by her — and her su- 
| perior knowledge of ecclesiastical history. a 
|" “J do hope, Mehitable,” said old Mrs. Pettifer, 
looking rather severely over her spectacles st the 
shrewd, good-natured matron—“ Ido hope you're 
| a firm disciple of the Methodist persuasion ? ‘ 
| Oh, never you fear, Miss Pettifer,” cried sturdy 


so 
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Mehitable, laughing. ‘I ain’t much of a judge 
of these things, and I do as I’ve ben brought up 
to do.” 

Miss Lydia’s own chosen friends, even in the 
village, were, as may be supposed, of a somewhat 
different order from the honest ladies whom we 
have just heard discussing her affairs. Mr. Duf- 
fy was one of these friends; but that was not 
particularly good for the reverend gentleman him- 
self. I should say, perhaps, that it was too good 
for him, since he was hopelessly inthralled by the 
sweet spinster. Poor Mr. Duffy! He was noble 
and good and self-sacrificing, but indeed there 
was nothing about him that could be interesting 
to a woman. He had clear, honest eyes, and a 
kind, strong mouth that closed with a gentle ex- 
pression, as if he were at peace with all the world; 
but, on the other hand, he was “ long, shambling, 
and unsightly,” like the poor tar in the “ Bab Bal- 
lad,” and he had a spare, ugly face and a nervous 
manner. But it was not because of these defects 
that Miss Lydia could not love him. 

He went to see her that afternoon, and found 
her rocking quietly in her little chair on the porch, 
her slight figure looking very neat in her black 
grenadine dress. She was sewing, and she slipped 
off her thimble as she gave him her hand, with a 
cordial smile of welcome, and then sat down and 
resumed her work while she talked to him. She 
was always glad to see her rector and good friend, 
though she well knew that his visits were not 
merely in the line of his parochial duties. Mr. 
Duffy had explained himself some time ago, but 
although a rejected suitor, he still had hopes. 
Miss Lydia was perhaps kinder than she ought to 
have been to-day, The truth was she had been 
feeling unusually lonely, and his visit cheered her. 
She told him so after a while—rather foolishly, 
for it brought him upon dangerous ground, 

“Could I but have my wish, Miss Lydia, you 
would never be lonely,” said he, wistfully. ‘“ You 
are not lonelier than Iam. Indeed, I never felt 
it much before. Few people have ever cared for 
me, and you are the only woman I ever loved.” 

She sat silent, looking very sad. She was lone- 
ly, and it seemed hard that she could not take this 
offer of a happy home and a good heart. It is 
not easy for a woman to put forth her hand and 
wave a true man’s love aside. Oh, why could she 
not take it? It suddenly dawned upon her that 
perhaps she ought to take it. She did not love 
him, but she cordially esteemed him; and could 
she ever love—again? “I wish I could make 
you happy, Mr. Duffy,” she faltered. 

“T know,” he answered, quietly. “ You think 
of nothing but to do right. You are a good wo- 
man. I ought not to speak to you so, but some- 
times it is hard to be silent. I would not tease 
thee, Lydia.” He had been brought up among 
Quakers, and sometimes the tender thee and thou 
slipped out. 

“ Good-by !” he continued, rising. “TI have no 
more time to stay, and I will not make you think 
now about what I have said. How beautiful your 
garden is!” 

She walked with him down to the gate, and they 
talked about the flowers. Then they parted kind- 
ly, and he went away, leaving her standing by the 
gate, looking at the sunset. Something was wrong 
with her to-day ; the sadness grew upon her. She 
gazed at the soft bright sky, but she did not see it. 
She was thinking that Providence had thrown this 
good man in her way, and he would love her with 
the “love that lasts.” Some day she would have 
to yield: why not now? Strange that this thing 
should come to her—so late—when she thought 
she had done with love. She thought that all 
such things had failed for her long ago, when a 
certain “ yellow-haired laddie,” deeming his love 
unwelcome to her, had gone across the sea, and 
left her to older and wealthier suitors, who could 
never win her heart. It was folly to say that she 
loved him yet, but—she had not forgotten him. 
She had a strangely tenacious, single, faithful 
heart. She never changed her mind without pain, 
and had never dropped a friend. If he had only 
known—that beautiful boy, the only one among 
her many lovers who could compare with her in 
youthful grace and strength—if he had only 
known, when he went to her aunt’s house, and 
sat silent, with his blue eyes fixed upon her, loving 
her, as he thought, in vain—that she had singled 
him out as the only one worthy to be the guardian 
of her life! But she was very young and modest 
and proud, and love itself made her reticent ; and 
he too was young and proud and poor, and doubt- 
ful of his power to please. So he fell into de- 
spair, and went away. Well, he was married now, 
perhaps, or dead. She had long learned to live 
without him. He dweft in her heart as a vague 
dream. Yet somehow his graceful image came 
between her eyes and the prosaic figure of poor, 
good Mr Duffy. 

Suddenly she turned, and found herself face to 
face with her dream! There he stood in bodily 
presence. She knew the tall strong frame, the 
noble head, and frank blue eves. She could not 
mistake him, though he was now a middle-aged 
man, worn by the years of toil that had passed 
over him since they parted. While she was look- 
ing at the sunset, he had walked up from the op- 
posite direction, and here he stood, pale, startled, 
bewildered, and staring at her as if he had seena 
ghost. It was seventeen years since she had bade 
him farewell, yet it scarcely seemed strange that 
they should meet. She did not start or ery out. 
A great calm took possession of her, and she sim- 
ply held out her hand, saying, ‘“ You are Gilbert 
Falkner.” The hand trembled a little, and the 
flush deepened on her cheek, but her voice was 
steady. He was half distraught with the wonder 
of it, and the great joy. 

“ Tydia Grace! Is it possible? Can it be? 
Am I dreaming ?—am I living? I never thought 
to find you!” He stammered a dozen half-in- 
coherent sentences, and seized her hand in both 
his own. 

“TI am Lydia Grace indeed,” she said, “and I 
am very glad to see you. It is a long, long while 





since—’ Here the sweet voice failed. ‘Come 
into my house,” she said, suddenly. 

“And you live here all alone?” he asked, as 
he followed her. “ You are not married ?” 

“No, I am not married.” 

“ How quiet your life has been !” said he ; “and 
mine so stormy, so unsuccessful for many years !” 

“ Ah, you will tell me all about it. No, we 
need not go in-doors. Sit here and rest.” 

“T am tired,” he said, seating himself in one 
of her deep rustic chairs. “I have worked hard 
of late, and I walked out from town this after- 
noon to visit a man who lives here, with whom I 
have business. But this is wonderful. I did 
not think to find you—to find yow’—looking 
dreamily into her dark tender eyes. 

“And I am here,” she said. “Wait; I will 
call Malvy to bring tea out to the porch, and then 
we will talk, and you shall tell me how you have 
spent the years.” 

The blushing Malvina stared in wonder as she 
obeyed her mistress’s orders. She set the table 
in a nook of the side porch, behind a screen of 
climbing vines, and before long the little supper 
was prepared. The visitor thought it an idyllic 
repast. Miss Lydia could not eat, but she drank 
her tea, and helped him to whatever little dainties 
she had set before him. It was all so pleasant 
and cozy that they soon fell into friendly ways, 
as if they had parted but yesterday. 

Meanwhile she studied the lines of his strong, 
sunburned face, and marked the fine free glance 
of his blue eyes. It was bewildering to think of 
Gilbert Falkner as the bright, debonair youth of 
twenty whom she remembered, and then to see 
him as this grave, mature man. He was only 
thirty-seven even now, as she knew, but life had 
been no child’s play to him. He had been alone 
and well-nigh friendless, and had made his own 
way in the world; and he had left the joy of his 
heart behind him when he bade farewell to Lydia 
Grace—that short, cold, sad farewell, spoken in 
the presence of others, when in his youthful rash 
despair he had not dreamed that her heart went 
with him. Had it been with him ever since? 
At least it had gone out to no other; and now, as 
he smiled, and she saw the old gleam, and knew 
that he had returned unspoiled—the very Gilbert 
Falkner of her youth, only grander and nobler 
through “ honest, earnest work”—that heart gave 
a great throb, as she recognized, half in joy, half 
in terror, that her fate was here, that she loved 
him still, and loved him anew! She had no lei- 
sure now for thought; she was heeding him with 
all her soul, as he told her the history of his life, 
full as it was of brave, determined effort. And 
as she listened, she loved him still, and loved him 
more and more. 

“ And what of you ?” he said at last, when the 
shadows had closed around them, and the first 
stars were trembling forth. 

“ Of me?” she answered, somewhat sadly ; “of 
me—nothing.” 

For all that, she told him whatever she had to 
tell (save her memories of himself), and so they 
talked still a long while. It was quite dark when 
he rose with a sigh, and said: 

“It is hard to end this, but it must be! I have 
not yet seen the man with whom I have business, 
and I must go back to the city to-morrow. To- 
night I had intended to return, but how could I 
have resisted this evening with you? I have very 
little time. My business is in England, as I told 
you, and I sail next week.” 

Next week! For the first time she realized 
what this visit was—only a brief episode in her 
life. A great dread fell upon her, a dread of the 
long days to come. Oh, why had she met him 
again ?—why? She was at peace before, and her 
longings slumbered; now she would never be at 
peace again—never. 

“ But I will see you again ?” she found strength 
to ask. 

“T fear not,” he answered, very, very sadly. 
“T must take several journeys to different cities 
before I sail, and I don’t see how I can contrive 
to stop here again.” 

She was speechless for a moment; her heart 
seemed numb with pain. She was roused by a 
movement from him; she cowd not let him go 
thus. 

“You have not seen the inside of my house 
yet,” she said, as in a dream. ‘Come into the 
parlor for a while; I see Malvy has brought in 
the lamp.” So they went in. 

But time would not stand still, and the moment 
of parting came. He rose, he clasped her slen- 
der hand and let it go, then stood awhile longer, 
then said “ Good-by,” and took her hand again. 
But he lingered still; he found it hard to go. 
Oh, how could he leave her again, just as he found 
her out, just as he had learned that this Lydia 
was even sweeter, braver, dearer, more beautiful, 
than the Lydia of old! It would be too much to 
say, perhaps, that he had loved her and thought 
of her steadily for all those years. His life had 
been a hard one, in which every faculty had been 
put to its full use. Men can not dream as women 
do. But the enchantment of past days lingered 
around this woman’s little fragile form ; in her 
presence was rest from toil, and a tranquil, tender 
joy. His old love was his new friend, and more. 
He felt with a great yearning how much more she 
could be. 

As he looked wistfully around her pretty par- 
lor, his glance suddenly fell upon the cabinet, 
with its background of ferns and leaves, the cross, 
and the little card beneath. He recognized the 
“‘ Madonna of the Chair,” and his eyes brightened. 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ that is the Madonna that 
you and I used to love so well! Do you remem- 
ber how we admired it, and spoke of the deep, 
wonderful, motherly tenderness expressed in it, 
and the beauty of the Child’s face? That was 
one of the few things you cared to talk to me 
about—silly, insignificant. boy that I was. But 
in our love of pictures we were on common 
ground, and we agreed that there was no picture 
in the world like that.” 





To her dying day Lydia will never know what 
prompted her to say the words that followed ; she 
is almost afraid to say that she was inspired to 
utter them. 

“T remember very well, Gilbert,” she answer- 
ed. “That is the reason I bought the card and 
placed it there! And I have an engraving of the 
same picture in my room. Will you keep it?” 
she added, as she took up the card and held it 
out to him. “It will help you to remember your 
old friend, and though it is not Christmas-time 
now, you can look at it next Christmas-day, and 
it will serve as a greeting from me for all the 
Christmas-days to come.” 

Did he hear all her sweet faltering words, as 
he looked into her eyes, wherein the tears were 
rising? One sentence rang in his ears—“ That is 
the reason I bought the card and placed it there!” 

“Thank you, Lydia,” he said as he took it; 
“and thank you most of all for remembering 
me. Oh, if you had known how I loved you 
when I went away!” He was holding her two 
hands firmly. 

“T think I did know it, Gilbert,” she answered, 
quietly. “ But why did you go?” 

“T thought I was not wanted, and that you 
were going to marry Mr. Allison, and—I could 
not have borne it very well.” 

“T never loved Mr. Allison,” she said, “ and 
you would not have thought so hardly of me as 
to believe I loved his money !” 

“ And you loved—me, Lydia ?” 

“T loved you, Gilbert.” 

“ And can you love me again ?” 

“Again? J think I can never love you but 
once, and that is—” 

But it was he who said “Always.” I don’t think 
she could have spoken another word at that mo- 
ment. 

“So you will go with me ‘to the other side of 
the world,’” he said, after a while. “I am not 
very rich, Lydia, but I think I shall have plenty 
in time. Will you share my struggles now, or 
wait still longer ?” 

‘*Will you leave me alone again ?” she only 
asked. “I think you will find me a good manager, 
and I never needed many things. Iam not at all 
extravagant. I don’t think I could bear to have 
you go unless I go with you.” 

“But I must go next week.” 

“T would go to-morrow, if need be,” she said. 
So it was settled. 

“There are a few lines in this book,” he said, 
presently, taking up a volume of Miss Mulock’s 
Laurel Bush, “that you will like. They are good 
for you and me. You know them? Listen: 
‘Young love is passionate; old love is faith- 
ful; but the very tenderest thing in all this world 
is a love revived.’” 

Poor Mr. Duffy! I feel sorry for him! He 
deserved to win the prize, yet if he had been a 
perfect Adonis, and an Admirable Crichton to 
boot, he could not have won it after Falkner’s 
return. Fortunately he never knew how near he 
had been to winning it on that bright summer 
evening when he parted from Lydia at the gate; 
but she knew it, and she shuddered to think of it. 
Poor man! Yet I do not know why I should 
pity him, for his disappointments were the crown 
of his life, since they strengthened the noble pa- 
tience and power of self-renunciation that made 
his soul so beautiful. He gave no words to his 
grief save once, when he said, “ You will not be 
married here, Lydia? I don’t think I could bear 
to unite thee to another man.” 

“Dear Mr. Duffy,” she said, frankly, “you will 
be spared that pain. Mr. Falkner was obliged to 
leave here the very day after—after we met. I 
shall meet him in the city on Saturday, and we 
shall be married. We sail on Monday.” 

So the village was cheated out of the glory of 
a wedding, but it was none the less excited over 
the whole romantic affair. 

“ Didn’t I always say there was some one Lyddy 
Grace was thinkin’ of—refusin’ all them offers !” 
cried Mrs. Freeman, in exultation. 

And although she had never said anything of 
the kind, we will let the good woman have the 
credit of it if she likes. But how she would have 
stared if she had known it was all brought about 
by a Christmas card! 


’ 





Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 68. 
TuHEesk monograms are worked in satin, tent, and 
knotted stitch with fine white or colored embroidery 


cotton, 
Border for Table-Covers, etc. 
See illustration on page 68. 

Tus border is worked on white cheese-cloth in but- 
ton-hole and chain stitch and in point Russe with 
worsted and silk of various colors, and is the same as 
that used for the table-cover on page 52, Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. XILL. (see accompanying description). 


Cap of Silk Gauze, Lace, and Flowers. 
See illustration on page 77. 

For the brim of this cap cut of double mull a 
straight strip fourteen inches long and seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, the ends of which are joined with a 
band of the same width and three inches and three- 
quarters long. On this brim set a straight crown of 
pale yellow silk gauze nineteen inches and a quarter 
wide and eight inches long, which is pleated on the 
front and back edges. The cap is trimmed with white 
lace two inches and a half wide, puffs of silk gauze, 
aud clusters of violets. 


Button-hole Tabs for Suspenders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 77. 

Tue button-hole tab Fig. 1 is fastened to the sus- 
penders by means of a spring, which opens by push- 
ing together the projecting rivets, and closes by press- 
ing on the clasp. . m 

he button-hole tab Fig. 2 is fastened to a ring on 
the tab of the suspenders by means of a spring hook. 


Border for Tidy.—Holbein-Work and Wrought 
Points.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 77. 

Tuts border is worked in a striped design on coarse 
linen in Holbein-work, and is joined with points darn- 
ed in point de reprise. For each strip cut a piece two 
inches wide and of snitable length, and on the middle 
thirteen threads of the linen work the middle border 





in Holbein-work with red cotton. On each side of this 
border ravel out three threads of the material, fold 
down the projecting edge, and hem-stitch it. The 
other two strips are worked in a similar manner, using 
blue cotton for the Holbein-work. After finishing the 
strips baste them on linen, leaving intervals of half an 
inch between every two, and join them by means of 
coarse thread stretched from one strip to the other as 
shown by the illustration. For the points darn every 
two threads in point de reprise. The points may also 
be worked separately, and set into the border in the 
manner of an insertion. To do this run two rows of 
stitches through the linen as shown by Fig. 2, and on 
these fasten the foundation threads transposed, and 
darn them in point de reprise as shown by the illus- 


tration. 
Mull and Ribbon Cap. 


See illustration on page 77. 


Tue crown of this cap is of white mull, and is joined 
with a binding seven-eighths of an inch wide and 
eighteen inches and a half ey The front of the 
crown is set on smooth, and the back is pleated. The 
bottom of the binding is edged with a pleating of 
point d’esprit net two inches and a half wide, headed 
with figured ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. A 
bow of similar ribbon trims the cap behind. 


Border for Aprons, Towels, etc.—Drawn-Work 
and Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 77. 


Tuts border is worked on white Holbein canvas in 
cross stitch with red cotton. The design figures and 
the narrow borders are edged in Holbein-work with 
black silk. For the drawn-work draw out six double 
threads of the canvas lengthwise, and darn every two 
and two threads left standing in point de reprise with 
red cotton and black silk, observing the illustration. 
On the sides the edge is turned down on the wrong 
side for a hem. 


Border for Collar and Cuff Boxes, etc. 


See illustration on page 77. 


Tuts border is worked on sail-cloth in cross stitch 
with maroon crewel worsted. To facilitate the work 
baste a layer of canvas on the foundation, and em- 
broider over this, drawing out the threads singly aft- 
erward. The same border was used for the collar and 
cuff box on page 52, Bazar No. 4, Vol. XIII. 





Midwinter Toilettes, Figs. 1-4, 
See illustrations on page 76. 

Fig. 1.—This trained dress is of gray-blue faille 
and satin, trimmed with embossed velvet and 
fringe. The faille skirt is trained, and trimmed 
with a wide border of knife-pleatings in front, 
with only two pleatings behind. The over-skirt 
is composed of two satin scarf aprons edged with 
fringe, and has long graceful draping behind. 
The upper apron conceals the edge of the front 
and sides of the basque, and passes beneath the 
back. The basque has a vest of the velvet, with 
collar, cuffs, and revers of the same. 

Fig. 2.—This visiting dress has a basque of 
Oriental cashmere, with skirts of bronze satin. 
The demi-trained satin skirt has a pleated front 
cut out in vandykes that are trimmed with the 
cashmere, and fall over bands of the satin and 
knife-pleatings. The back has twisted scarf 
drapery. The basque opens over a satin vest. 
The bronze velvet hat has ostrich plumes of 
bronze and dark red shades. Light bronze-col- 
ored gloves. 

Fig. 3.—This picturesque dress for the house 
is composed of soft gray India cashmere and 
garnet velvet. The skirt of cashmere has a 
plain flowing train, while the tablier is formed 
by two great puffs at the top, and has a knee 
searf or sash knotted across it below. The gar- 
net velvet corsage fastens on one side underneath 
a puffed cashmere vest of Breton shape. A large 
collar of the cashmere is trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 4.—This graceful dress for carriage visit- 
ing is composed of amaranth-colored sikk and 
wool goods with satin of the same shade. The 
trained skirt is laid in the lengthwise pleats, 
called religiewse. The princesse over-skirt opens 
in front, drapes the back, and falls in a point 
nearly to the end of the train. The basque has 
a habit back, with a pleated satin belt in front. 
The cloak in visite shape is of black armure silk. 
It has long ends in front, terminated by black 
satin bows. The fur border is silver-beaver. 
The bonnet is gray satin antique, trimmed with 
gray satin and ostrich plumes of two shades of 
gray. 








(Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XIL.] 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
“ UNFRIENDED, NEW-ADOPTED TO OUR HATE.” 


Vyvyan PenrvtH paced up and down his room 
with the anonymous letter crushed in his bony 
hand. 

How much did it mean, or how little? Unversed 
though he was in ways of the world outside his 
own small kingdom, he was not so weak as to 
surrender his opinions—his own honest faith in 
his wife’s goodness and truth—at the first attack 
of a nameless assailant. Yet, granted that this 
anonymous slanderer was a scoundrel, here was 
a plain fact stated, open to proof, which, if true, 
would stamp his wife as unworthy of the confi- 
dence he had given her. 

Alone at Southampton with her lover !—for how 
long or how short a time? She had been seen 
with him at Southampton before he sailed. That 
was all the letter stated. But the secret return, 
muffled and veiled, implied that their meeting 
had been stealthy, in some wise shameful. 

His wife—the woman whose girlish innocence, 
whose child-like simplicity of mind, he had rever- 
enced in his own rough way—his wife alone with 
her lover in a strange town, the observed of un- 
friendly eyes, stealing back to London like a 
guilty creature. 

“T can not believe it,” he said : himself; “I 
will show her the letter. I will hear what she 
has to say to the charge. Her own lips shall jus- 
tify or condemn her.” 

And then he remembered Barbara's curious an- 
tipathy to Maulford—a dislike which seemed so 
irrational, so unmerited by its object. 

“Ask Maulford how they were together at 
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Southampton,” said the letter. Maulford was in- 
dicated as the possessor of facts that condemned 


her. 

Was it for this she disliked him ? 

“T will ask her what it all means,” Vyvyan 
said to himself again, staggered somewhat by this 
idea about Maulford. “I will wring the truth 
from her somehow.” 

Suddenly the letter dropped from his relaxing 
fingers, and he flung himself heavily on the sofa. 
It was the old feeling—the death-like torpor, the 
icy sweat, the dimness of vision, the hideous sen- 
sation of sinking through the couch on which he 
lay; and this time the symptoms had a triple 
power, and he felt this must be death. 

What did it mean? In this room, always in 
this room, at the same hour, at the same—or 
nearly the same—interval after his morning drink 
of beer. 

Could disease be so mathematically periodic in 
its recurrence? observe the same hour ? seize him 
always in the same spot ? 

“What if it were not disease, but poison ?” he 
thought, with a dull horror creeping through his 
heart. 

He was not wanted in the world. Indeed, 
knowing, as he knew, that George Leland was 
home from India—close at his door—he could 
hardly doubt that he was very much wanted out 
of the world. His wife had been sweet and gen- 
tle and tender in all her dealings with him. What 
of that? Women as soft-handed and as tender 
have been false as hell. 

Didcott had told him that these symptoms meant 
heart-disease ; but this proved nothing. Your 
doctor rarely finds out that his patient has been 
poisoned till after his death. He stands by and 
watches the case, and wonders a little, and has a 
general feeling that things are not going on plea- 
santly ; and then by-and-by there is a post-mortem, 
and a scientific analyst finds traces of poison; 
and the family doctor says he had thought so, 
and the consulting physician deposes that there 
were grounds for grave suspicion, but that those 
grounds were not quite strong enough for a 
cautious medical man, with an eye to his practice, 
to proceed upon. 

Poisoned! He remembered how Mark had 
been seized in exactly the same way, with pre- 
cisely the same symptoms, in that room, after 
emptying yonder tankard—the honest old tank- 
ard, dinted with service like a soldier’s breast- 
plate, which his father and grandfather had drunk 
out of before him—the tankard which, in more 
convivial times, had passed from hand to hand, 
as a loving-cup, after boisterous hunting dinners. 

Poisoned! Yes, his strength had been slowly 
sapped, his nerves had been shattered, by a mys- 
terious malady. His heart had beaten with the 
steady jog-trot pace of old in the intervals of the 
disease ; but when the fit seized him, in a moment 
the pulse grew slow and feeble, and the dull lan- 
guor that was like death slackened the beating of 
the heart. 

He was to be got rid of—not too suddenly, lest 
his death, being so convenient and happy an event 
for his widow, should give rise to suspicion. 
Some poison must be found which would simulate 
a mortal malady, and then, when the belief in 
that malady was established, the dose was to be 
made stronger, and the victim was to die. 

Major Leland was near at hand, waiting for the 
end, ready to profit by it—in all likelihood the in- 
stigator of the crime. 

He thought in gasps—disjointedly—his brain 
clouded by that dreadful lethargic heaviness which 
bound him to his sofa. Then, with a great effort, 
he raised himself on his elbow, and stretched 
out his hand to the bell. He was just able to 
reach it. 

“She shall know that I have found her out,” 
he muttered. “I will not die like a poisoned rat 
in a hole—die, and make no sign.” 

“Send your mistress to me,” he said to the but- 
ler, who appeared at the door. 

“Yes, sir. Ibeg your pardon, sir, are you ill ?” 

“No. Send your mistress directly.” 

Dickson retired, scared by his master’s ashy 
face and feeble tones. He found Barbara with 
Mrs. Trevornock in the morning-room, and deliv- 
ered his message. 

‘“‘Vyvyan,” she cried, seeing him lying on the 
sofa, prostrate, helpless, as he had lain that other 
day, “ how white and faint you look !—just as you 
did that day. Let me give you some brandy.” 

“No, there would be death in it, perhaps. I 
want to ask you a question. Stand there, where 
I can see your face ; there, facing the light. Great 
God! what purity and candor beam in your eyes! 
I have had a letter about you.” 

“A letter! From whom?” 

“From somebody who knew you before you were 
married. Tell me now, Mrs. Penruth, how far 
had matters gone with you and your lover before 
he went away? I ought to have asked that ques- 
tion before I married you, ought I not? But you 
see I was a fool from the beginning ; I trusted 
you blindly. You were with your lover at South- 
ampton before he sailed ?” 

“‘T went to see him on the day he sailed, to say 
good-by to him.” 

“Oh, you went only on the day he sailed. You 
were not staying at Southampton with him ?” 

“Vyvyan!” she cried, with an indignant look. 

“You ought not to be surprised at the question. 
A lady who goes alone to a strange town to see 
her lover, and is seen with him there, must expect 
to be suspected.” 

“T see,” said Barbara; “ Mr. Maulford has told 
you. Hesaw me part from Captain Leland when 
the Hesper sailed ; he put me into the train. Was 
it wrong to go and say good-by to him on that 
last day, Vyvyan? If it was, I did not know it. 
He was my future husband, as I believed then, 
and we were to be parted for years. My mother 
and sister know how and when I went, how long 
Iwas away. Youcan question them if you like.” 

“You are a lovely piece of innocence,” gas 
Vyvyan, succumbing again to that deadly faint- 





ness; “and you have planned things cleverly for 
your lover and yourself. But perhaps even this 
last dose of poison was not quite strong enough, 
and I may survive it. Give me the brandy bottle 
—if—if that is not poisoned too.” 

“Vyvyan, dear Vyvyan, your mind is wander- 
ing,” she said, filling a glass of brandy, and hold- 
ing it to his lips with a shaking hand. ; 

“Ah, your hand trembles; you are not alto- 
gether stone. You can poison a husband in cold 
blood, see him die by inches before your face, 
make believe to pity him, yet, when the end 
comes, you tremble.” 

Frightened out of her senses, Barbara rang the 
bell with a desperate peal. 

“Send for Mr. Didcott as fast as the groom can 
ride!” she said to the alarmed Dickson. “Tell 
my mother—no, my sister—to come here directly. 
Not a word to Mrs. Trevornock.” 

She knelt by her husband’s side, and wiped the 
icy drops from his brow. Passion had given him 
a force that triumphed over his physical weak- 
ness; but this spurious strength was now ex- 
hausted, and he lay in a state of lethargy, heed- 
less of what was passing round him. Barbara 
could only force a few drops of brandy between 
his vivid lips. The pupils of his eyes were dilated, 
and the whole countenance had an awful look, 
which to Barbara, who had never seen death, 
seemed like death itself. 

Flossie came running in, breathless. 

“ What’s the matter ?” she asked. 

“ Vyvyan is ill—dreadfully ill. Oh, Flossie! he 
has talked to me about my journey to Southamp- 
ton as if it were a wicked act, as if I were a lost 
creature for going there. You—you can tell him 
that I only left you in the early morning, just to 
see George once more; that I was home with you 
again in the evening ; that I had no thought of 
wrong-doing—no idea that any one could think 
evil of me for going.” 

“Of course not,” cried Flossie, sharply. 
“ Brother-in-law, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for going on in such a horrid way. But, 
good gracious ! how ill he looks !—too ill to under- 
stand me, poor creature. What does it mean?” 

“T have seen him like this before, but the at- 
tack was not so bad. His mind has been wan- 
dering; he told me he was being poisoned—said 
that I was poisoning him. Oh, Flossie! Flossie ! 
what shall I do?” cried Barbara, bursting into 
tears. 

“Do? Why, send for a doctor. If we were 
in a civilized place, I should say send for a police- 
man.” 

“JT have sent for the doctor. Miss Penruth 
ought to be told. Go and fetch her, Flossie. 
God help me, I haven’t a friend in the world !” 

“Fetch Miss Penruth, indeed !” muttered Flos- 
sie, as she tore up toher own room. ‘“ Miss Pen- 
ruth would have to be a great deal further off be- 
fore I'd doit. No, Ill fetch a man—a man with 
a heart and brains—who can tell that poor girl 
what she ought to do, and protect her against a 
madman; for it looks as if my brother-in-law had 
gone clean out of his wits.” 

Flossie always dressed quickly for her excursions 
on horseback, but to-day she put herself into her 
riding gear with an amazing rapidity. The habit 
fitted well and easily, though it was made by a 
Camberwell tailor; the cavalier hat was perched 
jauntily on the pretty head ; and Flossie ran down 
stairs looking as neat and trim as if she had dress- 
ed in the most leisurely way. She had sent Gil- 
more to the stable to order Pepper to be ready in 
an instant—an order that could only be executed 
in a modified manner; but the stable-men had 
done their best, for when she went into the yard 
she found one of them puffing and grumbling as 
he tugged at Pepper’s girths, protesting that “this 
yere oss do blow hisself out as if he had a black- 
smith’s bellers inside him.” 

“You hain’t goin’ after doctor, be ve, miss ?” 
said the man who mounted Flossie; ‘“ becos San- 
derson galloped off to Camelot on the black mare 
twenty minutes ago, and he’ll be half way there 
by this time.” 

“No, Peter, I’m only going for a ride,” Flossie 
answered, innocently. 

She jogged on at a sober pace so long as she 
was within sight of the stable-men, who had group- 
ed themselves at the gate to watch her, with that 
remarkable interest in passing events which is 
only another name for idleness; but when the 
curve of the road took her out of their view she 
gave the reins a shake, and Pepper a slash which 
sent him flying. 

And when she was once on the moor, with the 
crisp hillocky turf under her horse’s hoofs, did 
not this young lady go! Over hillock and hollow, 
heather and granite, went Pepper, like a horse 
with charmed legs, knuckling over and pulling 
himself up now and again with marvellous clev- 
erness, and so on to a smooth stretch of turf be- 
side the road, where Pepper went as evenly as a 
racer. Then a pause to breathe the horse, a lit- 
tle hand playing pit-a-pat on his neck, an encour- 
aging assurance that he was “a good horse, a dear 
old Pepper”; and anon, while beguiled by these 
blandishments he was lapsing into a comfortable 
crawl, another rousing slash of the whalebone, 
and away again, up hill and down hill, over gorse 
and quagmire, at a flying canter; and thus and 
thus, till they come to the edge of the moor above 
Rockport, and see the little harbor lying in the 
cleft of the cliffs below them, while Pepper scents 
the salt sea-breeze, and tosses his mane and paws 
the ground as if he were eager to be off again. 

Flossie trots him briskly down the hill, which 
would be intensely steep if the road did not wind 
corkscrew fashion down to the deep hollow where 
the little harbor nestles like a tiny world at the 
bottom of a pit, a mere dimple on the earth’s sur- 
face, yet with its births and deaths, wooing and 
marrying, its friendlinesses and its feuds, as com- 
plete in itself as if it were as big as the universe. 

Here, face to face with a water-mill, stands the 
homely, comfortable Waterloo Inn, sheltered by 
steep green hills from every wind that blows—a 





blessed haven from the storms of life. How sweet 
a resting-place to the soldier, after forced march- 
es under torrid skies, brief slumbers by the way- 
side, made restless by the howl of the jackal, the 
possibility of the cobra, watching and fasting, and 
toil and danger ! 

All these were past, and George Leland lounged 
in the porch of the Waterloo Inn, smoking his 
cheroot, and looking idly across the narrow har- 
bor to the heathery ridge above, where the dark 
moor sloped off to unknown distances. He was 
roused from a gloomy reverie—the despondent 
survey of a world emptied of all delight—by the 
sharp click-clack of a horse’s hoofs on the hard 
road, and on turning his eyes that way he per- 
ceived Flossie’s blue riding-habit and the bulky 
form of the useful Pepper. He threw away his 
cigar, and hastened to meet the solitary Amazon. 

““Were you coming to see me?” he exclaimed. 
“How good of you! But how agitated you look! 
Is there anything wrong ?” 

“Tremendously wrong!” panted Flossie. “That 
unfortunate brother-in-law of mine seems to have 
gone out of his mind. He was in a kind of fit 
when I came away, and he had been raving dread- 
fully—saying that he was poisoned, accusing Bar- 
bara. I want you to come with me. We are 
three helpless women, ma, Bab, and I, in that 
lonely house, without a friend; for I consider 
Miss Penruth an enemy, and I can’t count Mark, 
for he’s out all day, and of course, however good- 
natured he may be, he would go over to his broth- 
er’s side in a family quarrel. So I want you to 
come: you will be some one on our side—a sol- 
dier, brave, determined, ready to fight for us. Oh, 
Major Leland, is my sister to be accused of poi- 
soning people?” gasped Flossie, in a tumult of 
indignation. 

“By no one but a lunatic,” answered Leland, 
wrathfully. “Dll come as soon as I can get a 
horse saddled.” 

There were post-horses at the Waterloo, and a 
couple of good hacks into the bargain, one of 
which carried the landlord, who was a welter- 
weight. This powerful brute George Leland help- 
ed to saddle, and he was mounted and ready to 
start in less than ten minutes. Then walking 
their horses up the hill, the better to cover the 
ground when they got to the top, the major ask- 
ed Flossie for further information as to the state 
of affairs at Place. 

“Has Mr. Penruth ever treated your sister un- 
kindly before to-day ?” he asked. 

“Never. He has been the best of husbands ; 
a little grumpy, you know; but that’s his way, 
and it is a grumpiness that does nobody harm. 
He is not a bit like that horrid sister of his, whose 
chief desire is to domineer over everybody, and to 
regulate us all as if she were Charles V., and we 
were so many clocks. Vyvyan has been kind to 
us all—I mean ma, Bab, and me. He gave me 
ten pounds to buy this very habit when I was go- 
ing back to Camberwell after our first visit, and 
when I had been wearing a hideous old-fashioned 
thing of Miss Penruth’s, which was so tight in the 
arm-holes as to be absolute torture, to say noth- 
ing of the sense of obligation, which was worse. 
No,” resumed Flossie, after this excursus, “I 
don’t believe he ever spoke unkindly to Barbara 
before this day, and I feel sure he must have gone 
clean out of his wits.” 

“Did your sister tell you to come for me ?” 
asked the major, faltering a little. 

“Notshe! Bab never had a business-like idea 
in her life. Bab is the sort of person who in a 
great calamity would sit upon the ground and cry, 
‘ Allahis good! Kismet!’ or some nonsense of that 
kind. Was it not I who always had to tackle Mr. 
T.? and even now, in spite of the income Bar- 
bara allows us, I would get the Queen’s taxes and 
poor-rates out of him if ma would let me. Bar- 
bara has not an idea that I have come for you. 
She told me to go and fetch Miss Penruth. I 
should like to have seen myself doing it!” 

They were at the top of the hill by this time. 

“ Now, Flossie,” said the major, “ if you’re sure 
of your seat, and are not afraid of a hand-gallop, 
show me the way to Place.” 

“ All right,” answered the girl, bracing her 
bridle, and giving Pepper a smart lash on his 
shoulder. Away they went, as if they were rid- 
ing a steeple-chase, skimming cleverly over hil- 
locky ground, plunging up to the horses’ hocks 
through bog and slush; then spinning away 
swifter than ostriches across the good firm turf, 
here and there leaping a low furze-bush in the 
excitement of the chase; and so to the open 
gates of the oak plantation, and on at a sharp trot 
to the house. 

Here all was confusion. Vyvyan still lay in 
that awful death-like lethargy into which he had 
fallen when his passion had exhausted itself. 
He had been carried to his own room and laid 
upon his own bed, and the household had done 
what they could for him, but without avail. Mrs. 
Morris, as a person accustomed to sickness, had 
been called upon, Miss Penruth standing by and 
giving orders, but doing nothing. The messen- 
ger had returned from Camelot with the news 
that Mr. Didcott was from home, and likely 
to be away all day, as he had a difficult case at a 
farm-house nine miles from the town, St. Columb 
way. The man had been dispatched to Laun- 
ceston straightway, on a fresh horse, to get a doc- 
tor from that town, but there was no chance of his 
being back for the next hour. 

In the absence of medical advice Mrs. Morris 
had taken upon herself to protest against brandy 
being given to the patient, although Barbara de- 
clared that it had cured him upon a previous oc- 
casion. 

“Nothing worse than brandy where the head 
is affected,” said Mrs. Morris, decidedly. “ In- 
flammatory.” 

Miss Penruth, who had a natural bent to teeto- 
talism, and looked upon all use of alcohol as in- 
temperance, supported her confidential servant in 
this view of the case; so no brandy was adminis- 
tered to Vyvyan after those few drops which Bar- 





bara had forced between his lips. He lay like a 
log, the scared wife and sister watching him, the 
old butler in attendance, with the vague idea of 
doing something useful presently, and of all the 
group only Mrs. Morris self-possessed or capable. 
She sat by the bed as calmly as if she had been 
watching by a child’s cradle while it slept the 
happy sleep of healthful infancy. 

Barbara paced up and down the room—now 
wishing that the doctor were come, now wonder- 
ing why Mark was not there—praying inwardly 
for help. 

Upon this scene entered George Leland and 
Flossie, who had heard from the footman below 
the state of things up stairs. 

“T hope you won’t be angry with me,” said 
Flossie, ‘I rode over to Rockport to fetch Major 
Leland ; for I thought he would be able to advise 
you.” 

Barbara turned to her lover with a look—first 
surprise mingled with fear, then ineffable confi- 
dence. He had come as her friend, her protector, 
her guide, her counsellor. 

“Oh,” she cried, piteously, “help us if you can; 
my poor husband is dying, and no one knows 
what todo tosavehim. We have no doctor, and 
no one to advise.” 

It was afternoon, and the westward-sloping sun 
was shining full into the room. George Leland 
looked round at all the faces, taking in every de- 
tail of the scene, every variety of expression in 
the actors, with a swift scrutiny. He was a man 
accustomed to emergencies, skilled in reading 
character—a man who had led a hard life, and 
seen strange things and strange people. He had 
been judge and jury, prosecutor and advocate, 
in the days of his Indian commissionership. He 
had dealt largely with cheats and rascals, and he 
knew the seamy side of human nature as well as 
any one. 

He read the story of those faces. Miss Pen- 
ruth, fretful, sanctimonious, envious, inclined to 
be malignant. The old butler, a model of faith- 
ful imbecility. These were as easy to read as the 
big letters in a baby’s alphabet. But here was a 
face whose meaning was printed in a different 
type, and needed a longer scrutiny; this calm 
hard face framed in a widow’s cap, these bugle- 
bright black eyes which shifted nervously as they 
looked at him, these thin cruel lips closed as tight 
as metal springs, yet agitated by a nervous quiv- 
ering for a moment or two while he watched the 
face. 

“Tell me what is the matter, Mrs. Penruth,” 
he said, gently, going up to the bedside, where his 
rival lay motionless, seemingly senseless. ‘ Tell 
me all you can. Iam half a doctor; for it was 
my luck to see a good deal of sickness at the in- 
firmary where I had temporary quarters while I 
was superintending the building of a new hos- 
pital, to say nothing of my experience on long 
marches, when I have had to be surgeon as well 
as captain.” 

Barbara, trembling a little, told him as much 
as she knew of the symptoms of the case; told 
him how she had seen her husband affected 
months ago in a similar manner, but less violent- 
ly; how a glass of brandy had then revived him. 

“Indeed! And you have been giving him 
brandy now, I suppose ?” 

“No,” said Barbara; “Mrs. Morris thought it 
wiser not.” 

“Give me the bottle, please,” said the major, 
with an observant look at the widow, who was a 
shade paler than when he entered the room. 
“Your experience should have prevailed over 
Mrs. Morris’s wisdom, Barbara.” 

With the help of Dickson, who was adipose 
and jelly-fish-like in build, but who had a heart of 
gold, Major Leland contrived to force half a tum- 
bler of brandy down Vyvyan’s throat. Then he 
looked at his eyes, saw the unnatural dilatation 
of the pupil, felt his pulse, heart, the temperature 
of his skin, noted the swollen lips. 

“T have seen just such symptoms in a case of 
snake-bite,” he said. ‘“ Have you any ammonia 
in the house ?” 

Miss Penruth’s mind had been curiously divided 
between a sense of relief in the fact that some 
one had come to her brother’s assistance, and in- 
tense indignation at his impertinence in coming. 
She now opened her lips for the first time since 
Major Leland’s entrance, and in somewise relaxed 
the stony stare with which she had been regard- 
ing him. 

“T think I have a little,” she said, “in my dress- 
ing-case. Go and fetch it, Morris—a small stop- 
pered bottle, labelled sal volatile.” 

The inestimable Morris obeyed, moving slowly 
and rigidly, as if she had been a mechanical figure. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

A Cutoxen Puppinc.—Skin the chickens, and let 
them bleach in water. Put them in a deep baking 
dish with a plenty of butter. Then make a batter of 
three eggs beaten light, a pint of flour, and enough 
sweet milk to make it of the consistency of waffle bat- 
ter; pour it over the chickens, and bake. Do not for- 
get to add a tea-spoonful of salt. 

To roast Mutton Like Venison.—Take a leg of mut- 
ton, rub it over with saltpetre, hang it in a damp place 
two days. Wipe it two or three times a day with a 
clean cloth. Then put it in a pan. Boil a quarter of 
an ounce of allspice in a quart of red wine, and pour 
it boiling hot over the mutton. Cover it close two 
hours. Take out, spit it, and baste it well with the 
same liquor, or butter. Have a brisk fire. One and a 
haif hours will roast it. If you have only a stove, of 
course baking may be substituted. 

To makF A Mutton or Beer Stew.—Roast the mut- 
ton or beef half done. Take it up and slice it (or cut 
slices from 4 cold joint). To two pounds of meat put 
one table-spoonful of currant jelly (or in place of jelly 
brown sugar may be used), two table-spoonfuls of wal- 
nut catsup, a wine-glassful of claret; add a little all- 
spice or cloves, sage, thyme, parsley, pepper, and salt 
to your taste, with two large table-spoonfuls of butter. 
Stew all together until tender and well done, and serve 
up, in a covered dish, hot, 
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Music Stand. 


Tuis music stand is made of black polished wood. 
The movable back and front are joined with the mid- 
dle partition by means of cords finished on the ends 
with black polished wooden acorns. 
front are trimmed with a border worked on red vel- 
vet, and on both sides of this are puffed strips of 
The embroidery is worked in diago- 
nal button-hole stitch with pink, blue, olive, and brown- 
ish silk, and is edged partly in chain stitch and partly 


réséda velvet. 
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Cap or Sirk Gauze, Lace, AND FLowers. 


in button-hole stitch with silk of a contrasting color. 
both sides of the embroidery on the velvet centre apply 
strips of old-gold-colored serge, and embroider them 
with blue, old-gold-colored, and brown silk. The 

bottom of the portfolio is trimmed with fringe. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging 


for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with wov 
braid furnished on both sides 
with loops (see illustration) and 
with medium-sized crochet cotton, 
as follows: 1st round.— > Seven 
times with 1 stc. (short treble cro- 
chet) catch together the next two 
loops, working off the upper veins 
of these stc. only after finishing 
the seventh, in the manner of Af- 
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ghan stitch, 4 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on 
the seventh ste, 4 
ch., with 1 se. catch 
together the next two 
loops, fold the braid 
diagonally to the wrong side so that the 
outer edge of each scallop counts 17 loops, 
4 ch., 1 sc. on*the middle of the fold, 4 
ch., with 1 se. catch togeth- 
er the two loops before in- 
dicated on the other side of 
the braid at both sides of 
the fold, 4 ch., and repeat 
from *. 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 2 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the next 2 





Fig. 1.—Bvrtroy- 
HOLE TAB FOR 
SUSPENDERS. 
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Fig. 2.—QUARTER OF 7 Square IN ANTIQUE 
Casket, Fic. 1, Pace 68. 














Fig. 2.—Detam or Borper 
ror Tipy, Fie. 1. 












Music Sranp, 





1 dk., and repeat from 
*. 3d round.— * Lay 
the first of the next 12 
ends diagonally across 
the 2d-6th ends, and 
with these successive- 
ly work two button- 
hole loops on the for- 
mer, and repeat from *. 4th and 5th 
rounds.—Like the 2d and 3d rounds, 
but transposing the design. 
6th round.—Like the 2d 
round. ‘7th round.—Like 
the lst round. 8th and 9th 
rounds.—Like the 2d and 
3d rounds. 10th round.— 
With the middle four ends 
of each pattern figure work 
1 dk., paying no attention 


HOLE TAB FOR 
SuspENDERS. 
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ses e868 
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Fig. 2.—Betton- 





— 


st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., and pass over 3 st. 
3d round.—Like the preceding round. 4th round (on 
the other side of the work).—* In the next hollow 
catch together the fourth loop from the last in the next 
scallop and the fourth loop in the following scallop 
with 1 se., for which take up 1 st. from each of the 
two loops, and work them off together, 2 ch., + 1 se. 
on the next loop, 3 ch., 5 se. on the first of these, and 
repeat seven times from +; then 1 sc. on the following 
loop, 2 ch., and repeat from +. 


Muti anp Rippon Cap. 


Knotted Fringe. 


Tuts fringe is worked with coarse crochet cotton in 
knotting. 
number of knotting ends divisible by six, thirty- 
two inches long each, and laid double, in the 
usual manner, and work as follows: 
round.—On a double foundation thread 


On a double foundation thread tie a 


1st 


laid across the ends work two button- 
hole loops with each end. 2d round 
(each pattern figure requires twelve 
ends).— * With the 3d-10th ends 
(using the middle four for the foun- 
dation and the outer two on each 
side for knotting ends) work 1 dk. 
(double knot), with the 11th and 
12th and with the 1st and 2d ends 
of the following pattern figure work 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Tipy.—Ho.sein- 
Work anp Wrovcut Pornts. 
[See Fig. 2.) 


Borper For CoLtaR anp Curr Boxes, ETc, 
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to the remaining ends. 11th round (measuring } 


the thread intervals by the illustration)—* Lay 
the 6th end diagonally across the 5th—Ist ends, 
and with these successively work two button-hole 
loops each on the former; lay the 7th end diago- 
nally across the 8th- 12th ends, and with these 
successively work two button- hole loops each on 
the former, and repeat from *. 12th round.— 
* With the 2d on the Ist end and with the 11th 
on the 12th end work one tatting knot each (this 
is composed of one button-hole loop upward and 
one loop downward on the foundation thread) ; 
with the middle 8 ends work 1 dk. as before. 
13th round.—Like the 8d round. 14th and 15th 
rounds.—Like the 11th and 12th rounds, omit- 
ting the last tatting knots. 16th round.—After 
a thread interval as seen in the illustration, for 
the loops, work 1 dk. with every 12 ends, carry 
a strand eight threads thick and four inches long 
through the middle two threads of each loop, 
above the dk., then catch together all the hanging 
endg, tie them in a tassel, and cut the ends even. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Sunsorisrr.—The persons who give the leap-year 
party, whether ladies or gentlemen, furnish refresh- 
ments, as a matter of course. Use the ordinary for, 
mula, with the words, ‘* Leap-year party.” 

Lorgatwe.—If you have valuable old Chantilly lace, 
do not experiment with it yourself, but go to a pro- 
fessional cleaner, or to an expert in laces, and let him 
restore the color for you. 

L. V. E.—You should trust something to the taste 
and experience of your dress-maker, but you can also 
dictate whether you like simple stylish things, or those 
very abundantly trimmed. A very handsome black 
costume for a young lady of nineteen should have the 
basque and the flat front breadth entirely of brocaded 
satin, with the bouffant drapery of satin de Lyon, or 
else of plain black silk. If a wrinkled apron is pre- 
ferred, use the design illustrated in Bazar No. 3, Vol. 
XIIL., under the title of Polish Basque and Trimmed 
Short Skirt; it is very graceful, stylish, and generally 
becoming. 

Mrs. J. H. S.—A coat basque, with a short round 
skirt, on which there is an apron front with straight 
shirred back breadths, will be a handsome design for a 
mourning suit of diagonal cloth. There must be no 
trimming but stitching on the edge of the coat and 
the apron, unless you prefer a narrow box-pleating 
peeping from beneath the edge of the round skirt. 
The buttons may be black vegetable ivory, with eyes 
in the centre, or else moulds covered with the cloth. 
You will not need ribbon bows on a dress that should 
be made with stylish simplicity that is almost severe. 

Jenny Linp.—Crocheted shawls are not worn to 
church. They are meant for house shawls, and for 
light wraps in the country. Ladies’ watch chains are 
short, and are held by a bar passed through a button- 
hole of the dress, or else they hang in chatelaine style. 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. XIII, will show you patterns and 
designs for a black silk dress for spring and summer 
wear. Black grenadine will still be fashionable next 
summer, 

A Reoent Sunscrisrer.—The shade called mode is a 
gray tint. Holbein-work was described in Nos. 14 and 
16, and Vienna cross stitch in No. 43, Vol. IX., of the 
Bazar. 

A Constant Reaper.—When the engraving on the 
card is facing you, the upper corner next your right 
hand is turned down to signify that the call is made 
in person ; and that corner is called the upper right- 
hand corner, 

C, A. R. S.—Gentlemen, even in their own homes, do 
not wear dressing-gown and slippers when entertain- 
ing — in the drawing-room. 

F. R. 8S.—When the price of double-faced Canton 
flannel was quoted in the Bazar at 75 cents a yard, it 
could be bought at retail storea for that price; since 
then it has advanced, owing to the demand, and now 
costs $1 a yard, and often more. 

JosePutne.—It is customary here to wear deep mourn- 
ing for a parent for a year, and to decline invitations 
for gay parties during that time; but in Europe the 
duration of wearing mourning is much shorter, and 
such custome are gradually being adopted here. 

Sunsoriper For Lire.—The gist of Banting’s plan 
for decreasing flesh is given in the book you now have, 
called The Ugly Girl Papers; but there is a small vol- 
ume published on the subject, which you can order 
from an importer of foreign books. 

Trovssrau Dressrs.—The two costumes illustrated 
in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XII, will be useful to you (as 
patterns are given of them) for making your trousseau 
for March. For your reception toilette the trained 
dress with pointed basque is one of the best models 
you can have, while the short suit pattern will be use- 
ful for house and street suits. It is impossible at the 
present date to tell you anything about new bonnets 
bonght with reference to spring styles, but before 
your marriage the spring fashions will be announced 
in the Bazar, and the merchant in your village can 
procure your spring bonnet from the wholesale deal- 
ers in this city. Satin is the fabric now most used for 
demi-season bonnets; lace is also in request, either 
white or black, plain or beaded. 

M. E. S.—The samples of silk you send are appro- 
priate for spring and summer dresses, but not for the 
present season. You could combine the plaid with 
purple bunting for a spring dress, and wear the other 
in a basque as you suggest. 

G. B.—The enamelled suites of furniture are com- 
mended by those who have used them, especially for 
guest chambers, and for country houses. The light 
colors are liked for their brightness, and those that 
imitate ebony are said to wear well. The prices for 
chamber suites cover a wide range, beginning as low as 
$30. We do not give the addresses of firms in this col- 
umn. 

Supsogtwer.—An article on the various styles of 
mourning dress will soon be given in the Bazar. 

Auma.—In speaking of measles you should say, “1 
have had it,” not “‘them.” We do not furnish ad. 
dresses to our readers. 

Sunscortwer.—Articles sent to the Woman's Exchange, 
in Twentieth Street, are offered for sale in behalf of la. 
dies who have no other way of selling them. 

Mrs. J. E. B.—You can be furnished at this office— 
price 25 cents—a cut paper pattern of a costume that 
is short, for wearing in the street, and has a train to 
button on for the house. This will do for the skirt, 
and you should then have a coat-shaped basque that 
will answer for both house and street. This basque 
may be made of brocaded satin, or brocaded silk, or 
else velvet, either plain, figured, or in very fine stripes. 
Large showy buttons are the only trimmings you need 
for the basque. Put panels of the figured silk, satin, 

or velvet down the front or sides of the silk skirts. 
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Prirasant Hitt, Miss., July 5, 1879. 

Messrs. MorGan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 

I pray God that you may be spared many years 
to relieve others as you have me and my child. 
I have been taking medicine, almost daily, for 
thirteen years with ‘scarcely any benefit, until the 
“Constitution Water” was brought to my notice. 
I kave attended to my household duties the past 
week, for the first time in three months, the past 
month was the first month that I have escaped 
my severe sick head-spells. I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending “Constitution Water” to 
all my suffering friends. 

Very respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Sraten. 

“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. 

For Sale by all Druggists.—[(Com.) 











Coryina Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patteras or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealer nerally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


IMPERIAL MACRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, instruction, thread and lace desks, apply 
at our Retail De »partment, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. Book with 
full instructions, by mail, 25 cents. 

Threads, all sizes, in Gray and Cream Color, $1 00 per 
pees, by mail 18c. extra. Be careful to ask for Bar- 
your's Macramé Flax Threads, in two-pound red boxes, 
specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 

Address all letters to 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


134 Church St., N. Y.3 153 Franklin St., eels. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentiemen. Louse- | 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss 7 =e HUNTINGDON, 
>». Box 1654, New ¥ ork. 


“ORGAN | PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY 


KW ORGA Stops, Beet Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's. 

Kuee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $255. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, aie Sareey- 


AS PAGE FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBU M, Il- 
lustrated with Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, &c. Covers 
elegantly gilded. Also 47 select quotations. All 15c., 
postpaid (stamps taken). Agents wanted. 

G.W. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, Conn, | 




















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COM BINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice — by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of churge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 W est 14th St. , hear 6th Ave. 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J..ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
PU RCHASES ¢ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Di) made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by a 


Mrs. HELEN M. DECKE 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


So:oBrALLl DEALERS THRouGHOUT Tre WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








62! Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 


in gold and jet, 10¢. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 





TENNYSON'S SONGS, 


WITH 


MUSIC. 


Songs from the Published Writings of Atrrep Texnyson. Set to Music by vari- 
ous Composers. Edited by W.G. Cusins. With Portrait and Original Illus- 


trations by Winstow Homer, C. S. 


Rernuart, A. Frepericks, and JESSIE 


Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 





LIST OF COMPOSERS. 


JOSEPH BARNBY. 

JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
SIR J. BENEDICT. 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
FREDERICK CORDER. 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
W. H. CUMMINGS. 

W. G. CUSINS. 

OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
CH. GOUNOD. 

J. L. HATTON. 


R. JACKSON. 


A. MANNS. 
FLORENCE A. 





GEORG HENSCHEL. 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
JOHN HULLAH. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
HENRY LESLIE. 
FRANZ LISZT. 

G. A. MACFARREN. 
WALTER MACFARREN, 


JULES MASSENET. 
EMILY J. 


SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. 
C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
JOACHIM RAFF. 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. 
E. SILAS. 

C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
HAROLD THOMAS. 
BERTHOLD TOURS. 


MARSHALL. 





TROUP. 





This list of names alone would be enough to dem- 
onstrate on the editor’s part a catholicity of taste and 
a judiciousness of selection not sufficiently to be ac- 
knowledged. The result is as satisfactory as can be 
desired. * * * A student of lyrical composition may 
here trace and compare with each other not only the 
schools of Germany, France, and England, but also the 
parties of the “ future,” the present, and the past. * * * 
In this volume there is not one song without a certain 
artistic dignity and inspiration.—London Times. 

An important and eminently seasonable production. 
*** The list of contributors comprises some of the | 
most celebrated English and foreign musicians. * * * 
The average level of the songs is certainly above that | 
usually attained in miscellaneous collections. This 
favorable result is largely due to the tact of the.editor, | 





who has in most cases assigned the right song to the 
right man. * * * Cannot be too strongly cx 


For neatness, eleganes of engraving, and contents gen- 
erally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the kind 
yet brought to our notice,—PirrspurGu GAZETTE. 


HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TERMS. 


Four Cents a Number. 

Sinc.e Susscriptions for one year, 
$1 50; Five Susscriptions, one year, 
$7 00—payable in advance. Postage 
free. 

Supscriptions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 








will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 
Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
risk of loss. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 

(ee Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Youne 
Propie will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s WEEKLY for 1880; 07, Harper’s 
YounG@ Prope and Harper’s WEEKLY will be sent 
to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harver’s WEEKLY for January, 1880, 
on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals, 


PRESS NOTICES. 

The Young Prope has been from the first success- 
ful beyond anticipation.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It containg a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands 
of dollars to every community where the boys and 
girls are induced to read it, and its kind, in prefer- 
ence to the silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.— 
Sunday-School Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. 
VINCENT. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 
tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—N. ¥. Star. 

Harper's Youne Peopie has won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup- 
port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—JN. ¥. Evening Mail. 

Youne Prop te is just as artfully suited to the tastes 
| of boys and girls as Harper's other famous periodicals 
to the likings of adults. * * * The new paper prom- 
ises to be a model of its kind. It is fall of innocent 
fun and useful kuowledge, made really entertaining. 
The pictures are many and good.—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, 

A weekly paper for children which parents need 
not fear to let their children read at the family fire- 
side.—Hartford Daily Times. 

A very bright paper, * * * just the paper to take 
the eye and secure the attention of the boys and girls. 
—Springfield Daily Union. 

Harprr’s Youne Prope is edited with rare judg- 
ment, and the pictures and reading are as attractive 
as any child or parent can wish.—7’he American Book- 
seller, N. Y. 








The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
wil] not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather. It is the “latest” 
(77 and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times lonner than ANY other wave made. 

hs Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
5 with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
MRS. C.THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 









ri Mg, 
Ki gnOUt cfg 


Me Pose 


yright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 





to lovers of artistic song.—Pall Mall Gazette, London. 

This volume contains forty-five songs by the Poet 
Laureate, the settings of thirty-five being new and 
composed expressly for the work. * * * The songs are 
worthy of the distinguished names of the musicians 
above mentioned.—Academy, London. 

Here will be found abundant variety in style and 
treatment; and the volume will retain a permanent 


| interest, irrespective of time or period.—Daily News, 


London. 
Gives a fair representation of the present state of 


| song-writing. * * * He must i: deed be hard to please 
| who can find nothing here suited to his special taste. 


—Atheneum, London. 





PousuisHep By HARPER & 


BROTHERS, New York. 


(aye Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 
Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 





| NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
the Canadian trade with our Cut — Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all Psi issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 

suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Rrev & Co,, Nassau, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Continuation of Our 


THIRD ANNUAL SALE 


SAMPLES OF 
BLACK SILKS 


350 Manufacturers’ Samples of BLACK SILKS, in 
lengths of from 10 to 20 yards, 


At 65c. to $2 50 per Yard. 
Worth $1 to $4. 


These goods are samples of the productions of the 
most celebrated manufacturers of Black Silks in 
Lyons, and were cut in these lengths for the purpose 
of taking orders during the past year. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on appli- 
cation, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
48 East 14th St. & 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New Yor« City. 
Gy Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
AZ, priv ilege me of examination. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 













HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On Cite Wear s-cscccue0 $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «- 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 





Harper’s MaGazing.....) 

Harerr’s WERKLY....... One Yeariscacnse $10 00 
Harper's Bazak......... s 

Harprr’s MaGazine..... | — 2 
Harrer’s WEEKLY a One Year........... 700 


Harper's MaGazinr..... 


’ > 
Harren’s Bazak......... J One Year........... 700 
Harrrr’s WEEKLY.......] , ” 
Harprr’s Bazar......... : One Year........... oO 
Harperr’s WEEKLY....... 


For Year 1880 only. 5 00 


Harper's Young Prori it 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances shonld be made by Post Office 
Mooney Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SquaRE, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Werxzy or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the MaGazing, 22 volumes 
ofthe Week ty,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s WErKLy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WrEk1y, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Propte, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES, TABLEAUX. 


For Amateur Theatricals, Schoo] Exhibitions, Read- 
ing Clubs, Reciters, Dialogues, Speakers, Temperance 
Plays, Irish Plays, Dutch ‘Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Ju- 
venile P lays, Fairy Plays, Guide-Books for Amateurs, 
Wax-Works, Charades, Costumes, Tableau Lights, Col- 
ored Fire, Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, 
Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Masks, Clogs, Banjos, 
Bones, Music, Song Books, &c. The only complete 
catalogue (112 pages) of the above sent free by 

Y HOURS COMPANY, 
Theatrical Publishers, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. ‘Y. 
AG ENTS WANTED forthe sale of our popular 
Subscription Books. Circnlars sent on applica- 
tionto HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Suuscerption Book DrrartMeEnt, 
_ FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 














Chromo, Snow flake, and 1 Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
40 all chromos,10c. Star Printing Co.,Northford,Ct. 
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LADIES everywhere can get 
their supplies of dress-materials 
and adornment from New York. 
City with so great advantage that 
on learning “this fact they will 
not afterward be content with 
ordinary facilities. The first step 
is to write for a catalogue to Lord 
& Taylor, Broadway and Twen- 
tieth Street. 

At this time of year some arti- 
cles can be got for very little 
money — articles in danger of 
being left over. If you want to 
buy ‘at half to two-thirds price, 
inquire for marked-down goods. 
Now cloaks, shawls, certain dress- 
goods,underclothing, hosiery,and 
table-linen of all sorts are going 
ridiculously low. 

A catalogue is most helpful 
in finding out exactly what you | 
want ; but you must inquire if | 
you would learn of such bargains. 
You can get them a thousand 
miles away if you are prompt. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 


beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO= 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
Deen indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


THE YOUNG LADIES J OURNAL 


Is the Best Magazine 
for Ladies and Families. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS for 1880. 
NEW TYPE AND SUPERIOR PAPER, 
made expressly for THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 

PERMANENTLY ENLARGED COLORED FASH- 
ION PLATES of 20 FIGURES EVERY MONTH, 
COMPRISING 15 aa 2 = 5 pend s 
DRESSES, OF THE I T PARIS FASHIONS. 
Articles on ETIQU ETT B of JOO Soot § 
eral COMPLETE STORIES ILLUSTR Als 
NEW CONTINUOUS STORIES TLLU STRATED 
EVERY MONTH. 

Also, the ENLARGED GIGANTIC SUPPLEMENT 
over ONE YARD SQUARE with OVER 75 FIGURES, 
illustrating all the LATEST FASHIONS from PARIS. 
Also COLORED SUPPLEMENTS for Embroide ry. 
Also MUSIC, POETRY, RECIPES, &c. The FEBRU- 
ARY PART is now ready and for sale by all news- 
dealers. 

Price, including all the supplements, 35 cents, post- 
paid. Yearly subscription (thirteen numbe rs), includ- 
ing the EXTRA CHRISTMAS number, $4 50. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Formerly the Wilmer & Rogers News Company, 
"31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all Foreign publications. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
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Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto, Marble ards, 
no Valike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


1880 JONES 1840 


NEW AND ELEGANT WINTER GOODS. 


35 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH NOVELTIES. 
Bargains in Every Department, 











SUITS AND CLOAKS. A SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. GisVeel GLASSWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 6 O CROCKERY. 
SILKS. a) CO MAJOLICA. 
= is eo 
FURS. g O CHINA. 


« JONES ©, 


ae : Ti Andee x 


Eighth Avene E ighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. : _Ninete enth Street. | 


Qa J ONES ae 
a) 

| SHOES. O 
CARPETS. 








GLOVES. 








u QO 
| UPHOLSTERY. 0 oO LACES. 
| FURNITURE, oA oO MILLINERY. 
| DOMESTICS, V Gents’ Furnisuine G’ps. 
| ~ -HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth aaa 
NEW YORK. 





WE HAVE MADE GREAT 


Reductions in Prices 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF OUR 


TRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


| As we will take stock in three weeks, and the warm 
weather has in a measure prevented the usual large 
| reduction of stock during the past two months, we are 
| determined that low prices shall move it. 
| We therefore call your especial attention to this 
sale, a8 unusual bargains will be offered. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
COPYRIGHT. 
“HOW TO MAKE LACE.” 

250 Illustrations, and full length Patterns of LACE 
STRIPS, and large Sheet of Designs of COLLARS, 
CUFFS, FICHUS, NECKLETS, &c., 50c., post free. 
All the materials supplied as usual. Sole Agents for 
the New Material 


ARRASENE. 
3c, For Samples and Price-List. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway, N.Y. 











boat 

Will be mailed Fre to all applicants, and to customers without 

ordering it. It contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 

about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 

Cae 1500 varieties of Vegetable and = s, PI lan ts, 
Roses, etc, Invaluabletoall. Send forit. Add 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


EUROPE “i? HOLY LAND. 
THIRD EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION, 1880. 
All Travel and Hotels first-class. Company 
Se.ror. Unsurpassed advantages. 
sent free. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


LOVELIES? fiset otra 





Flower 





POWDER. Free 
nice st, softest, and harmless, mailed by 
Please send for it. 


GE 0. N. STODDé ARD, D, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


DYKES" BEARD i 
ni os 





; & posit 
from its nae. Teworks if ike magie ‘and never fai 


effect. Pkg. post-p Seve. 3for Socta. L.L,§ MITH 
sco. “tote jeAg’ a. Pa when Ill, Allothers counterfeit. 








RELIABLE. 








to 20 days. No pa 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, 


till Cured. 
*banon, Ohio. 


‘OPIUM 





Gold 


This ring is reduced in size 
over one-half, 


ae CUT THIS OUT. 
PLAIN 18K. SOLID ROLLED GOLD RING, 
HANDSOME, VELVET-LINED C 


able Gift fora ee. i 
any address in the United States, One o' 


IT IS VALUABLE. -@& 


CASE. A Beautiful and Val alu, 
bay or sate We will forward, post-paid, to 
cour Heavy Plain Band lea 


Rings, enclosed in a very fine Waves lined Case, post-paid, on receipt of 
only 25 three-cent postage stamps, and agree 
or sentiment desired on the inside of the Bing eb 
oar and mail to us, with stamps, before 291! 

mail you a bundle ofour Catalogues at the same time we send the Ring, and feel = 
it will give such satisfaction that you will oblige us by distributing them among 
friends, and aid us by showingthem yourring. You can in this way assist usin ped 
ing other goods of standard quality, which we manufactur 


to engrave any name, initials, motto, 


‘ebru: 


e from new and original de- 
e to give satisfaction, 


“OUR LABOR AND FUTURE SALES OUR PROFIT!!” 


Remember, the Bing wesend you is a Genuine, Solid, 18 k. Rolled Gold, of medi a width, and that this eereemeeneee 


offer is made only tointroduce our goods and catalogues in your vicinity. 
liable, mannfacturing first-class goods from the precious metals, We canonly 
and to protect ourselves 


ent ; but, after you receive it, rf 


is advert: * 
nish 18k, Baila Gold Rings at prices ares in our Tilustrated Catalo; logue, varyin 
from $4.25 size ordered ; the larger the aaaenit 

ake thering, hence the difference in price. Don’t forget 
wanted, and what you wish engraved on the inside. 
sizes than shown in circular sent pale Stamps can be sent by maila 


to $10.50 —_ according t 
more gold is toma! 
to give size of 


hey 


CTURING CO., 
126 8. Eighth St., Philadelphia, 





firm is well established re- 





aa 
tour 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Ot OF NEW BOOKS. 





Prospectus | 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 | 


L 
CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By ‘Dorman B. Eaton. Svo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 
II. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready: 

MILTON. By Marx Pattison, 

BURKE. By Joun Morury. 

THACKERAY. By Antuony Trotnore. 

ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarrp. 

SPENSER. By Dean Cuvurcu. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Wi.tiam Minto. 

GOLDSMITH. By Wititam Biaox. 

HUME. By Professor Huxiry, 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurrton. 

EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lestir Srerurn. 
III. 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lvoten Brarr. 
Author of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.’ 
Translated by Mrs. Casuet Hory and Mr. Joun Lit- 
Liz. With lilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

IV. 

By Tuomas Dunn EncGuisu, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
WV. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Paut pe Rémvsat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casuen Hory and Mr. Joun Liuu. Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

VE. 

ARTIN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8. G.W. Bensamen. Profusely [lustrated. 8yo, 
Illuminated € loth, $4 00. 

Vif. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
and China. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 

Vill. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, 
DINGTON SYMONDS, 
Author. 


AMERICAN BALLADS, 
M.D., LL.D. 


By Joun Ap- 
Revised and Enlarged by the 
In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
1X. 
THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
( cae By Joun T. Suoxt. Illustrated. 8yvo, 
Cloth 





W. 


A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. By Octavius 
C. Stongr. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 


XI. 

HARPERS' LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANprews, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written by 7 -—" von T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Carrs 
Snort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 


ege, N. Y. Pa 8vo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, $8 50; Full Sheep, $9 50; Half Leather, 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 50. 


XII. 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 


Chosen and Edited by 
Matruew ARNOLD, 


4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








| The Queen of the Meadow. 


By Cuarves Gispon. 
| cents, 


15 


| The Greatest Heiress in England, 
| 15 cents, 


By Mrs. OuieHant. 


| Sir John. 15 cents, 


| Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 


| A Donbting Heart. By Annte Keary. 15 cents. 


| Little Miss Primrose. 


sy the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. 


| 

| 

| : = 
| Donna Quixote. By Justin MoCartiuy. 15 cents. 
| 


The Egoist. 


A Comedy in Narrative. 
Menepirit. 


By Groree 
15 cents. 


The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Farszon. 10 cents. 


| High Spirits. By James Payy. 15 cents. 


sample of | 


The Mistletoe Bongh for Christmas, 1879. Edited by 
Miss Brapvon. 10 cents. 
| 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.O. W. Ontruant. 10 cents, 


; The Parson o’ Dumford. By George Manvit.e Fenn, 
| 15 cents. 


| The Bertrams. By AnrHony Tron.topr. 15 cents, 


Sense and Sensibility. By Janr Austen. 15 cents. 


Cousin Henry. By Antuony Trotiore. 10 cents. 





¢? Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ew Harrrr’s Catatoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
LADIES WHO prefer a nice quality of Sta- 
auameamgens tionery for their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers 
and Envelopes to match. These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the 


latter being bag ad yong in Parity, Tone, and Beau- 
tiful Soft Finish } by even the finest foreign producti on. 


5( Elegant Cards. Ne Ww Cc hromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c., 
e with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, ct 
9) Knots Zephyr Worsted assorted colors, or 40 Knots 

| =V any 2 colors, 25c. F.W.GARDINER, Lynn, , Mass. 
At ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 
| paid, 10c. LL. JONES & CO., Nassau, N -¥. 
50°09 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila, Pa. 
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FACETLZE. 

A LITTLE boy, whose 
sisters stroll in the 
woods for the bright- 
hued leaves of au- 
tumn, saw them com- 
ing home the other 
day with a red-whis- 
kered gentleman, 
whom he greeted with 
the remark: “My! 
you got autumn-leaves 
whiskers, ain’t you 2?” 

phiseipiiioneee 


Some one who 
knows. all about it 
says that “to ride the 
velocipede successful- 
ly a young man should 
see that his hair is 
carefully parted in 
the middle, having no 
more on one side than 
on the other, in the 
way of balance.” | 
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A little six-year boy Sas . . : i 











by exclaiming, “I 
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wish I was an angel!” 
Wondering what holy 
thoughts were filling 
his young mind, she 
waited for a reason. 
“Then I could see all 
the circuses at once.” 





astonished his mother 
As " Te 
| PREPARATION — OhiHa. 














eciesiahiedlletiatintat 

The ordinary life of 
a locomotive is thirty 
years, Perhaps it 
would live much lon- 
ger if it didn’t smoke 
80 much. 


RARE eee 
Mrs. Myrtle says that 
in the cities they have 
an invention that will 
consume the smoke, 
and she will be over- 
joyed if now they will 
invent something that 
will consume — the 
eamokers. 
ecaekaiiatiacliiass 
A newspaper report- 
er who died recently 
left a large sum of 
money behind him. 
In fact, he left all the 
money there was in 
the world. 
————>- 
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well-known member 
at the Kildare Club the 
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sehie den? > Wether, MR, PHATT’S FIRST (AND LAST) VISIT TO THE CENTRAL PARK SKATING POND. 


get me a large glass of 
pure spring wather.” The unction with which the 





words ‘‘pure spring water” were enunciated would 
have delighted the ears of Francis Murphy; but just 
as the waiter had got well away to the other end of the 
room, thie addendum was made: ‘ And, waither, just 
put two glasses of Irish whiskey in it.” 


pcncanntdiiiamegernainn 
Sunpay-scnoor Tracuer. *‘My dear children, can 
any of you tell why Abraham did not sacrifice his son 
Isaac, as he intended to? Which of you can give the 
correct answer ?” 
Finally the son of a wealthy butcher says, ‘I know: 
because he wasn’t fat enough.” 


pees 4 
Examiner. ‘Now tell me what you consider the 
chief condition of human existence.” 
Unper-Grapvate. ‘ Time, sir.” 
Examiner. ‘‘ How 80?” 
Unper-Grapvate. ‘Oh, it’s very simple. How can 
a human being exist who has not the time to do so?” 
<> 


Tenpritty.—A smart girl calls a young fellow of her 
acquaintance Honeysuckle, because he’s always hang- 
ing over the front fence. 


—_—_~o———_— 

IntEMreRATE Weaturr—Beery, Heavy, Wet, and 
“Muggy.” 

J pine 

A clergyman said a clever thing the other day to 
amuse his congregation, namely, that there was still 
many a one who, whilst engaged in singing apparent- 
ly with all his heart the lines, 

“Were the whole realm of nature mine 








of the giant trees of California. 


thing for a rainy day’? 


much put out.” 


Yes, doctor, if a baby gal 





My love for it is great; 





That were an offering far too small,” 


was diligently engaged, with one hand in his pocket, 
in scraping the edge of a three-cent piece to make sure SEA-HORSE. 


A CIRCUS AT THE AQUARIUM—DARING BAREBACK PERFORMANCE ON THE 


Doctor, bemoan my fate— 


Both girls ?—Well, well, I still can call 
it was not a dime. (As Master Charley expected it would be, after reading the advertisement. Them Kate, and Dupli-Kate! 


Stic eee 
EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


A man sometimes parts his name in the middle for 
euphony and beauty. Even Jacob has a good effect 
on a card when placed as J. Cob Smith. 


Se ee 

In Italy and Asia the olive-tree is very small; but 
the olive branches of some New York families, when 
they go for their holidays, carry more trunk than one 


a 
“CHEAPER TO BORROW THAN BUY.” 
Tommy. “ What does it mean, Sissy, ‘laying up some- 


Sissy. “‘ Don’t know, Tommy; s'pect it means bor- 
rowing a friend’s umbrella and never returning it.” 


a 
A Sounpn InvestmentT—A telephone. 
pS Ses 


A lover, having been driven from the house by his 
sweetheart’s father, was asked if he wasn’t mad. 
“No,” said he, ‘not mad, but I must say that I felt very 


Should bless my wedded state, 
I will not call her Poll or Sal, 
No, nothing else but Kate. 


My sainted aunt was called the same; 


Yes, doctor, that must be her name, 
She shall be christened Kate. 


What! Twins? Good gracious, how they squall! 
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TWO LOVERS. 







































































Enamorep Boox-kKeeEpEr. “Oh, you know, I’m not like an ordinary Clerk; I talk to the Members of the 


Firm just as I do to you. 
Sue. “ Oh, good gracious, George, you don’t r¢277y, do you?” 
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“ Ain’t this Oyster a very small one?” | : F 
“Small! why, no; it's only a little timid; that’s ail.” 














